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“The Best Appliances for Teaching Arithmetic. 

















School Books! 


- Extensively used in Philadelphia, New York, and | 
: throughout the United States. 











The New American Arithmetic, 


(BUTLER’S SERIES.) 


REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


The New American Arithmetics comprise Part I, Part I[, Part III, and Practical (Part II and” Part III 
bound cent: ‘These books have won a high place in the estimation of thoughtful Teachers. While they 
ora complete Common School course in Arithmetic, they are at the same time so compact, 


well emgel, and free from verbiage that they can be 


Mastered in a Reasonable Time by the Average Pupil. 


The Series has just been revised, and also enlarged by the addition of 


Fifty Pages of New Problems 


Of the kind always acceptable to both Teacher and Pupil. The books are published with or without answers. 


The Best Appliances for Teaching Reading. | 


THE NEW .READERS, THE NEW READERS, 
READING CHARTS, } BUTLER’S SERIES. READING CHARTS, 
CHART PRIMER, CHART PRIMER. 


The Butler’s Series of Readers and the new Reading Charts and Chart Primer leave nothing.to be de- 
sired in the way of appliances for teaching reading easily and well. ‘They are attractive in appearance, sub- 
stantial in construction, reasonable in price, and embody the best of modern methods. In entire accord with 


the Series are 
The New American Spellers, 


Composing the Primary Pronouncing and Advanced. A leading feature of these books, is that words having a re- 
lation to one another of association, position, class, or particular subject, are grouped in the same lesson, and the 
ag cag pen of every word is clearly indicated. The merits of these Spellers are emphatically endorsed by 


e sale of more than 


Two MILLION COPIES. 


THE BEST APPLIANCES FOR TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 
MITCGHELI’S COMMON SCHOOL SERIES, | 


COMPLETE IN 
MITCHELL’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, (Penna. Edition.) 
MITCHELL’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, (Penna. Edition.) 
TOGETHER WITH 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps. 


The publishers announce with pleasure the completion of a thorough revision of Mitchell’s Common | 
School Serie’. This revision includes 


NEW PLATES, NEW MAPS, NEW TABLES, NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Much of the descriptive matter has been re-written n accordance with the latest and most accurate infor- | 
mation attainable, and great care and labor have been expended on the geographical tables which embody | 
the most recent statistics from the best authorities. 


EK. H. BUTLER & COEO., 
17 and 19 SOUTH SIXTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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SCHOOL GROUNDS: SIZE, ENCLOSURE, IMPROVEMENT.* 





BY J. P. WICKERSHAM. 





O person traveling in Pennsylvania can 

fail to notice the school-houses, and all 
such persons will bear witness to the fact 
that a very great proportion of the grounds 
and enclosures about them have been sadly 
neglected. Sometimes the school-house 
stands half in the road and half in the ad- 
jacent field ; sometimes, it stands altogether 
in the field, but with the front on the di- 
rect line of the field fence and in the place 
of a few panels of it; and again, it may be 
seen at the angle of a cross-road, or on the 
narrow strip of land formed where two 
roads fork, as if purposely to accommodate 
those pupils who may be less interested in 
their books than in what passes on the high- 
way. Not unfrequently, it is placed on 
some low, damp, marshy spot; on some ex- 
d, rocky common; or high up on a 
ees by the road-side, unprotected from 
the heated rays of a summer sun or the 
fierce cold winds of winter. In all these 
situations, it is easy to see that no well- 
arranged school-grounds could exist. The 
pupils must exercise, if they exercise at all, 
either in the school-house or on the public 
road, or trespass on some adjoining property. 
But there are many school-houses that 
are better situated than those just described. 
Of these, some are located in the borders of 
open woods, which furnish grateful shade, 





* This article is reprinted from “School Archi- 
tecture,’ published by the Department of Common 
Schools in 1856. Though written thirty years ago, 
it will still be suggestive to many Directors.—Eb. 








and room for the pupils to amuse themselves 
during play-time ; while others have play- 
grounds attached to them which are some- 
times enclosed, and more rarely planted 
with shade trees. No one can pass, how- 
ever, the large majority of this class, with- 
out noticing the scanty dimensions of their 
school-grounds and the evidences of ne- 
glect about the whole premises. When the 
grounds are merely open wood-lands, 
though the bounds are sufficiently ample, 
the pupils have but the same privilege as the 
animals that roam at liberty through them; 
and when enclosed, the enclosures are too 
often rough and constructed without taste, 
and sometimes, broken down or otherwise 
out of repair. The gate cannot be closed 
or is entirely off its hinges. The trees 
about the grounds have been injured or de- 
stroyed, or, at best, have gone unprotected 
and untrimmed. The play-ground near the 
door and the walks through it are unguarded 
and unpaved, and in wet weather become 
muddy ; and in some parts, the ground is 
covered with rubbish or overgrown with 
brushwood. 

In the preceding remarks, reference has 
been had only to rural districts ; but village 
school-grounds bear the same evidence of 
neglect. Land is more valuable in a 
village than in the country, and, in 
comparison, village school-grounds are gen- 
erally smaller, and we very frequently meet 
with school-houses wholly without them. 
Often, no more ground belongs to the 
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school than the spot upon which the house 
stands, with the addition sometimes of a 
narrow alley by which to reach the rear of 
the building. Here the exercises of the 
school must be constantly interrupted by 
the noise of the street, and the morals and 
manners of the pupils contaminated by its 
vulgarity and vice. 

It will be right to add that in all parts of 
the State, both in town and country, there 
are noble exceptions to what has been said ; 
but the general truth of the statement can- 
not be questioned, and this condition of 
affairs calls loudly for amendment. 


ADVANTAGES OF WELL-ARRANGED SCHOOL 
GROUNDS. 


They promote health.—Supposing that a 
pleasant, retired, dry situation has been 
chosen for the school-house, care should be 
taken to attach sufficient grounds to it, to 
permit free, exciting, bodily exercise ; and 
this will be promotive of health. Physical 
education, much as it has been neglected, is 
important. The organs of the body as well 
as the powers of the mind, were given for 
use, and to make either effective for the 
purposes intended, requires training. Ina 
school, periods of time devoted to study 
should always alternate with intervals de- 
voted to physical exercise ; as study, with 
close confinement, cannot be otherwise than 
injurious to the young. Students of seden- 
tary habits unavoidably lose their bodily 
vigor, if not their health. Parents are fre- 
quently called to lament the pale and sickly 
appearance of their children, when they 
attend school regularly ; and hundreds of 
premature deaths have taken place from the 
effects of overtasked brains and a want of 
corporeal exercise. Says Dr. Warren ina 
lecture before the American Institute «f In- 
struction: ‘‘ Too much of the time of the bet- 
ter educated part of young persons, is, in my 
déumble opinion, devoted to literary pursuits 
and sedentary occupations, and too little to 
the acquisition of the corporeal powers in- 
dispensable to make the former practically 
useful.’’ And another writer on the same 
subject remarks that ‘‘ the influence of the 
physical frame upon the intellect, morals 
and happiness of-a human being, is now 
universally admitted. The extent of this 
influence will be thought greater, in propor- 
tion to the accuracy with which the subject 
is examined. Bodily pain forms a large 
proportion of the amount of human misery. 
It is, therefore, of the highest importance 
that a child should grow up sound and 
healthy in body, with the utmost degree of 
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muscular strength that education can com- 
municate.’’ If these views be true, the 
development of the corporeal organs is an 
important part of education; and it be- 
comes the duty of those having the control 
of the matter, to attach play-grounds, suit- 
able for various athletic games ard gym- 
nastic exercises, to every school house. 

They conduce to order and to progress in 
study.—The experience of teachers has 
proven that children would attend school 
much more regularly, be more attentive to 
their studies, learn more and learn it better, 
if school-houses were pleasantly situated and 
school-grounds properly arranged. The 
character of surrounding objects strangely 
affects the mind, and inspires a disposition 
and power to accomplish what we have to 
do, or dampens the energies and renders 
the spirits gloomy. Hence, neglected 
school grounds and dark, dull, uncomfort- 
able school-houses, cannot but be unpropi- 
tious to study. 

In a school-house erected upon a street 
or by the side of a highway, the exercises of 
a school must suffer great interruption from 
noise, and considerable disturbance from 
the pupils’ curiosity to see every passing 
object. At play, in such cases without a 
play-ground, the pupils are themselves in 
constant danger from horses and passing 
vehicles, while they sometimes frighten 
horses and annoy travelers. 

In such situations as are removed from 
the street or highway, but which are with- 
out play grounds, the pupils are apt to 
trespass upon the neighboring fields, much 
to the annoyance of their owners, or con- 
duct their games in the house, thus dam- 
aging the furniture, and rendering the 
house unclean and a scene of uproar and 
confusion. 

Play, fun and frolic, children will have, 
It is natural, and we have no feeling in 
common with that sour asceticism that would 
condemn this disposition, or chide them 
for its reasonable indulgence. But it must 
be guided, and it is important that it should 
be guided aright. If school children, in 
hours devoted to amusement and exercise, 
be allowed to run wild—up and down the 
highway—to the neighboring creek or wood 
—through the village—every where and any- 
where their fickle fancies may prompt, the 
teacher can have little control over them. 
They may quarrel, use vulgar or profane 
language, act improperly toward passers-by, 
and the teacher remain in complete ignor- 
ance of the fact. He cannot even havea 
general knowledge of their conduct while 
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engaged in play. It is better far that a 
play-ground, large and convenient, should 
be provided, in which they can amuse 
themselves, but without restraint, under the 
teacher’s eye and within his hearing. At 
short intervals of ‘‘intermission,’’ too, 
without grounds for play, the pupils must 
either sit listlessly about the school-house or 
be under the necessity of wandering too far 
away from it; but with them, they can at 
once engage in exhilarating sports, set the 
blood to coursing swiftly through the veins, 
while they breathe the pure air; and when 
the bell calls back again, their tasks will be 
resumed with freshened spirit and renewed 
energy. Good play-grounds, therefore, not 
only promote health, but are both useful 
and convenient in the business of education. 

They enable the teacher to impart tmpor- 
tant lessons tn manners and morals.—The 
play-ground affords the best opportunity to 
the teacher of becoming more fully ac- 
quainted with the disposition of his pupils, 
of forming their habits and imparting many 
useful moral lessons to them. While en- 
gaged in play, restraint is thrown off, and 
real character displays itself; and the teacher, 
if he freely mingles among his pupils, as he 
should, may gather much information that 
will aid him in his school-room duties and 
prove beneficial to the school. Unkind 
words will not be spoken nor profane lan- 
guage used when he is present; and gentle- 
ness of manners and propriety of conduct 
will thus soon grow habitual. Instances, 
indeed, are not wanting, in which, when 
rebellious natures had stirred up discontent 
among the pupils, and appearances indicated 
the subversion of the teacher’s authority, he 
was able, by judicious management on the 
play-ground, to arrest the rising tumult and 
win all hearts to respect and love him. 

They refine the feelings and cultivate the 
Zaste.—We have around us silent teachers. 
The towering mountain, the setting sun, the 
clouds of heaven—all that is sublime or 
beautiful in nature and art—elevate the 
mind and humanize the feelings. On the 
other hand, disproportioned, deformed or 
neglected objects, excite no train of pleas- 
urable emotions. The youthfyl mind is 
peculiarly susceptible to influences of this 
character, and, it cannot be doubted that 
the unimproved and uninviting grounds 
about our school. houses, have an effect to 
deaden the sense of beauty and refinement. 

The site of a school house should com- 
mand a prospect of the finest scenery in the 
neighborhood ; the school-grounds should 
be neatly enclosed and planted with shrub- 
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bery and flowers; here and there clumps of 
forest trees should furnish shade; the walks 
should be paved and bordered with flowers, 
and these trees and these flowers should be 
under the special care of teachers and schol- 
ars; the latter being taught to love and 
protect them. If all this were realized, who 
can doubt that the noblest feelings of the 
human heart might here be trained; and 
that, instead of the ruthless disposition to 
destroy, and of rough, rude conduct and 
careless habits, which too often characterize 
the pupils of our common schools, all would 
have their feelings refined and purified ! 


IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOL GROUNDS. 


In cities and towns, it is generally im- 
possible to obtain school grounds of proper 
size, in convenient localities, without great 
expense, and their dimensions must there- 
fore depend on circumstances. It might be 
remarked, however, that it would be better 
for pupils to walk a considerable distance, 
than that the limits of their play-ground 
should be so narrow, as not to admit free 
exercise for the whole school. Wherever 
land can be had at reasonable rates, half an 
acre is the least amount that would well 
subserve the purposes of an ordinary school, 
and an acre would be none too much, 

* * * * * 


Teaching is now rapidly assuming the 
rank of a profession. ‘To retain it such, it 
must have its known permanent locality. 
The clergyman resides near the church. The 
lawyer has his office and his residence hard 
by the court-house. The physician places 
himself in the town, or other densest por- 
tion of the population to be benefited by his 
skill. This is the law of other avocations, 
whether mechanical or commercial. Each 
is found to have its appropriate locality. 
The same law will undoubtedly be found to 
govern the profession of teaching, when it 
shall be fully developed and shall have oc- 
cupied its proper place, as well as its true 
rank, in the land; and therefore, the Board 
of Directors who shall earliest provide for, 
and soonest effect this manifest destiny of 
the teacher, will be found most surely and 
most fully to have promoted permanency in 
the improvement of their schools. 

The erection of a teacher’s house, on a 
portion of ground sufficiently large for a 
garden and the other purposes of a family, 
will be found economical as well as bene- 
ficial in many particulars. His vicinity to 
the school-house will enable him to guard 
it and the grounds from injury, when the 
school is not in session. His supervision 
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over the play and out-door conduct of the 
pupils will be greatly increased for good. 
Those frequent changes of teachers, which 
now so much retard the progress of scholars, 
will be materially lessened in number. The 
standing and influence of the teacher will 
be promoted, by placing him in and before 
the community as a resident official mem- 
ber of it, laboring for its benefit in the most 
important department of its interests. In 
short, from whatever point it may be con- 
templated, the teacher’s house assumes an 
importance, in the building up of the Com- 
mon School system, only secondary to that 
of the school-house. 

It is not, of course, intended to intimate, 
that this addition to the necessary agencies 
of the system should at once be made, nor 
even that the means of any district should 
be over-strained to promote it. But it is 
very certain, that the prudent forecast which 
shall now provide for its ultimate accom- 
plishment, will be most abundantly justified 
and rewarded in the end. 

The most dry and beautiful grounds are 
those which slope towards the south or from 
the front of the school-house, which should 
always have its front in that direction. 
The inclination should be gentle, though 
perhaps for purposes of play level grounds 
would be the most suitable. ‘They should 
never slope in the opposite direction, if it 
can be avoided, as a northern exposure is 
more cold. 

Theshape should if possible be rectangular, 
the length extending north and south, and 
bearing the proportion to the breadth of 
about three to two. A school lot contain- 
ing six thousand square feet, might be one 
hundred feet long and sixty feet wide; one 
containing half an acre, one hundred and 
eighty feet by one hundred and twenty-one ; 
and one containing an acre, two hundred 
and forty-two by one hundred and eighty 
feet. 

As the front of the grounds will probably 
border on a highway or street, it will be 
better, in order to escape noise and secure 
uninterrupted attention to study, to place 
the school-house in the back part of the 
grounds, on a line extending lengthwise 
through the centre of them. A paved walk 
should extend from the gate-way to the 
house, terminating at the paved portico im- 
mediately in front of it. A close and high 
board fence should extend from behind the 
house to the centre of the fence at the back 
end of the grounds. Walks might also ex- 
tend on a line with the front of the house 
to both sides. The two spaces thus cut off 
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should be private, in mixed schools, one for 
each sex; and the large space in front be 
enjoyed by both in common. The former 
might be laid out in grass-plats with shrub- 
bery and beds for flowers, and the latter, 
especially in towns and cities, should be 
paved with brick. Brick will be more costly 
than sand or gravel, but will answer a better 
purpose. The hardened soil would answer 
well except in damp or wet weather. There 
should be shade trees in all parts of the 
grounds, but special care should be taken in 
this respect with the private spaces previously 
described. In grounds like these, pupils 
desiring to read or study could do so with- 
out interruption, amidst the shrubbery and 
shade of those portions appropriated to this 
object ; and others, wishing to watch the 
sportive game or enlist among the players, 
could enjoy that opportunity, unmolesting 
and unmolested. 

The Enclosure.—The enclosure should 
combine the qualities of neatness and sub- 
stantiality. A wall has been recommended 
by some, and it would undoubtedly possess 
the latter quality. It could not be easily 
broken down; and, if sufficiently high, 
would enable the children, when at play, to 
conduct their sports unobserved ; but school 
grounds thus enclosed have too much the 
appearance of those belonging to a prison 
oranunnery. They have a heaviness and 
gloom about them, which are neither pleas- 
ant to the feelings nor congenial to the 
taste. Cast-iron paling, now furnished in 
such a variety of patterns, it is presumed, 
would cost:less, be equally substantial, and 
certainly much more beautiful. A neat 
pale or board fence, strongly made, with 
posts sunk deeply into the ground, would 
however, be cheaper than either, and might 
be so constructed as to be an ornament to 
the grounds. The palings should be close 
and firmly mortised to the rails, The fence 
should be six feet high, and painted or 
white-washed. If the entrance to the yard 
be through a gate, it should be hung with 
weights so as to close of itself when left 
open; but some grounds are entered by 
short flights of steps, or a stile, which ascend 
to a landing nearly on a level with the top 
of the fence, and descend in the same man- 
ner on the other side. 

Shade- Trees, Shrubbery, and Flowers.— 
School grounds should be plentifully sup- 
plied with shade trees. If otherwise suitable, 
in locating a school-house, a spot should be 
chosen upon which some large forest trees 
are already standing, or the border of a 
wood might be selected which could be 
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easily thinned out. Generations must live 
and die before trees newly planted will 
assume that stateliness and beauty possessed 
by our ancient forest trees. Who can gaze 
upon the noble trunk, the wide-spreading 
branches and the deep, dense foliage of an 
old oak, and not admire its beauty and 
court its shade? If possible, some such 
should be embraced in every school-yard. 
But if the grounds are to be planted with 
shade trees, and it be desirable to select 
such as are of rapid growth, the maple, 
locust and poplar are perhaps the best ; with 
less rapidity of growth, but of equal beauty, 
the oak, sycamore, ash and beech might be 
chosen ; and of evergreens, it is scarcely 
necessary to name the pine, cedar and hem- 
lock. It will be observed that all those 
named are indigenous to our American for- 
ests, and if the school-grounds were suffi- 
ciently large, they might be planted with a 
variety of all our most conspicuous and use- 
ful trees; that, while enjoying their shade, 
the inquiring pupil might learn their names, 
classes and uses. The same principle should 
be applied in selecting shrubbery and flow- 
ers; and while their cultivation would refine 
their taste, the pupils might learn useful, 
practical lessons in the study of botany. 


Though American trees and American flow--. 


ers should be preferred, on account of their 
real merit and the facility with which they 
can be obtained, no unjust discrimination 
should prohibit those which are exotic ; but 
these are so numerous and possess so many 
varied attractions, that the whole subject is 
left to the taste of Directors, teachers, 
pupils and intelligent citizens of the district. 
All persons feel most interested in what they 
have themselves planned and executed ; and 
after these general remarks, it is thought 
best, for this reason, to leave in the same 
hands, also, the details of shaping flower 
beds and arranging shrubbery. The only 
additional remark which it is thought neces- 
sary to make, is that no fruit or nut trees of 
any kind should be admitted in the grounds ; 
first, because the fruit would be seldom suf- 
fered to ripen, and green fruit, if eaten, is 
injurious to health; and second, because 
the trees would be broken and destroyed in 
efforts to obtain the fruit. 

Means of Exercise.—In the country where 
the play-ground is large, and suitable for the 
use of bats, balls, hoops, stilts, jumping 
sticks, etc., which the pupils will themselves 
furnish in abundance, it will render any 
special provision in this respect less neces- 
sary. But in case the grounds are small, 
and in towns where greater variety of means 
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is required, additional arrangements should 
be made for such physical exercise as may 
secure proper muscular development. 

Amongst boys, running and leaping are 
favorite pastimes, and both are conducive to 
health. For running, no other preparation of 
the ground is needed than that there shall be 
space enough, and that the surface be suffi- 
cienty level to be safe. Some kinds of leap 
require preparation. The long leap, along 
the surface of the ground, needs only a level 
space for the run and ground not too hard 
for the leap itself. ‘The high leap may be 
made a useful and safe exercise by means of 
a proper leaping cord or bar, so constructed 
as to be elevated in proportion to the in- 
crease of the youth’s activity by practice, 
yet so arranged as to prevent injury by 
striking the feet against the cord or bar. 

The pole leap brings the muscles of the 
hands and arms into play as well as those of 
the lower limbs; and if it be cautiously 
practiced and gradually increased, will give 
a degree of confidence and activity to the 
performer, which may be valuable to him in 
dangerous and trying positions of after-life. 
Vaulting is another kind of exercise which 
strengthens the muscles of both upper and 
lower limbs. The power to swing oneself 
over a fence too high for a leap, in times of 
danger or great haste, is desirable. Rapid 
and graceful mounting on horseback may 
also be thus taught. The necessary fixtures 
cost little, and add to the variety of the 
play-ground. 

The parallel bars are admirable con- 
trivances to exercise and strengthen the 
arms, and open and expand the chest. If 
of different heights and sizes, they may be 
used by pupils of all ages. They possess 
the advantage of being perfectly free from 
the possibilily of accident to the smallest 
boy who uses them; and should therefore 
be among the first means for exercise intro- 
duced upon the play-ground. The hori- 
zontal bar is for lads of more advanced age, 
and its use, beside strengthening the hands 
and arms, affords the opportunity of placing 
the body and limbs in a great variety of 
positions, and of thus strengthening many 
muscles not ordinarily called into action. 
The balancing bar is so constructed as to 
admit of elevation from the ground in pro- 
portion to the pupil’s confidence in himself 
and skill in using it. It is admirably fitted 
to give strength to the lower limbs, steadi- 
ness to the brain, and self-possession to the 
mind. The constant practice of balancing 
the person with exact reference to the cen- 
tre of gravity, must also have a beneficial 
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and graceful effect on the figure and general 
deportment. 

Climbing the ladder, the rope and the 
inclined board, are all calculated to add 
strength to the limbs, activity and health to 
the body, and variety to the exercises of the 
play-ground. They can be provided for at 
slight expense, and will be found, in common 
with other similar arrangements, to increase 
love for school, by rendering it attractive. 

No gymnastic apparatus combines greater 
variety of healthful and pleasant exercise 
than the rotary or flying swing. It com- 
bines running, leaping and climbing, with 
the addition of engaging several in the same 
exercise at the same time. It also has the 
advantage, which few of the exercises that 
have been enumerated possess, of being 
equally adapted to females. 

Though girls neither require the same 
robust exercise nor rough sports, to develop 
their frames and fit them for the duties of 
life, as boys, yet the system of education 
which omits, or slightly provides for their 
physical training, is most radically defective. 
In addition to such of the apparatus already 
enumerated, and others proper for both 
sexes, those more peculiarly adapted to their 
wants should be provided. In this point of 
view, light dumb-bells are best calculated, 
if properly used, to strengthen the arms aud 
expand the chest. 

The long back-board is also well calcu- 
lated to expand the chest and give litheness 
and grace to all the movements of the arms 
and bust. The variety of attitude into which 
its use can be made to throw the person, 
cannot but be beneficial. The triangle is a 
short bar of wood, attached by a light rope 
at each end, to one secured at some point of 
considerable height. This is so arranged, 
by means of a pulley, as to be adaptable to 
the size of the person using it, and is asim- 
ple contrivance which may be used in a 
shed or room, in bad weather, and made to 
answer most of the uses of the rotary swing. 

In suggesting these or similar arrange- 
ments and apparatus for the amusement and 
physical training of youth of both sexes, of 
course it is not designed to assert that all or 
even any of them are indispensable to every 
school. It is admitted that children, in 
good health, will have exercise of some 
kind, and, if not restrained, will generally 
manage to secure a sufficiency to promote 
growth and vigor of body; but it is also 
known that, if left to themselves, they will 
generally neglect the studies proper for their 
intellectual culture. Hence the latter, with 
that of their moral nature, becomes the ob- 
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ject of primary importance and obligation. 
But then, it is also believed that the means 
of physical exercise may also be vastly im- 
proved in nature and result, and at the same 
time be made a strong attracting influence 
in favor of the school and of learning. — In 
this view of it, physical training rises in im- 
portance to a point only secondary to that 
of the culture of the heart and the intellect ; 
and it may, therefore, not be overlooked 
without detriment to the best interests of 
the child and of society. 

If it do not suit the convenience or the 
means of the District, to expend money to 
provide for the physical training of its 
youth, by means of proper gymnastic ar- 
rangements, much may be effected by the 
teacher and the pupils. Timber is cheap, 
and there will be found in every school of 
the ordinary size, several scholars of suffi- 
cient age, mechanical turn, and, if properly 
influenced, of willingness to labor for the 
common good. A Saturday or two devoted 
to this purpose, will readily produce one or 
more of the simpler kind of gymnastic ap- 
paratus, and the agreeable and beneficial 
effects of these will soon introduce others. 
In this way a full set may in time be ob- 
tained. 

As to where the exercises shall take place 
in rainy weather, has been a question. 
Some have proposed to fit up and use the 
basement for the purpose; some have 
thought that the school-house should be 
constructed with two stories, the upper one 
of which might be used for play ; and oth- 
ers have proposed separate covered build- 
ings or sheds. Should such a use be made 
of the second story of the school building, 
the walls of the first story must be made 
thick and firmly bound together. They 
need not extend, however, higher than the 
first story, as the second should be open, 
but surrounded by a balustrade and pillars 
to support the roof. The floor ought to be 
laid with thick plank and deafened. More 
costly arrangements might be described, 
but these have both simplicity and cheap- 
ness to recommend them, 

Should the price of ground in particular 
localities render it advisable to occupy a 
room in the school building for gymnastic 
or calisthenic exercises, or to erect a build- 
ing purposely, in which case alone such ex- 
pedients should be resorted to as the sole 
means of exercise, the utmost care should be 
taken to ensure a full supply of pure air. 
No consideration ought to be permitted to 
interfere with this indispensable requisite. 

Keeping the Ground in Order.—The Direc- 
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tors in whom, in this State, is vested the 
exclusive control of the school property 
of the District, should first project and 
erect school buildings and arrange school- 
grounds; but after they are in order, they 
should be entrusted to the teacher’s care, 
and he should be made responsible for their 
abuse. It is considered his duty to keep a 
clean and tidy school-room, and he should 
be held equally responsible for the condi- 
tion of the yard and its enclosure. It is 
true that the destructive propensities of 
children, uncontrolled, often lead them to 
do mischief—to throw down the fences—to 
cut and bark the trees—to cover doors and 
furniture with uncouth and obscene figures ; 
but it is emphatically the teacher’s duty to 
prevent these acts, and no better proof need 
be desired of a teacher’s want of qualifica- 
tions than his inability todo so. This pro- 
pensity on the part of the young, to cut, 
scratch, deface and destroy school property 
should be corrected. They do not misuse 
the property of their parents, and it is but 
mismanagement at school that induces them 
to act differently there. Teachers may cre- 
ate such a spirit among their pupils, as not 
only to prevent them from doing harm to 
the school property, but to render them 
willing and ready to assist in protecting it 
from the trespasses of others. They can be 
taught to love neatness and order, to guard 
affectionately the trees and flowers about the 
school-grounds, and to take pride in their 
protection and preservation. 

It would be a great convenience to have 
a spring of water in the yard, or a pump, 
from which cool, fresh water could be 
brought at all times; and this should be of 
such easy access that all might undergo 
those frequent ablutions so necessary to 
cleanliness, and upon which depend, to so 
great an extent, the good looks of school 
boys and school girls. 

Improving Existing School Grounds.— 
These grounds can be leveled and smoothed 
and good inclosures be provided. They 
can be enlarged by the purchase of adjoin- 
ing grounds; and in’view of the probable 
increased future requirement of the schools 
in this respect and the increasing value of 
land, good economy would dictate that 
there should be as little delay as possible in 
so doing. Shade trees can be planted in all 
school.grounds in which they do not at 
present exist. It will take them years to 
grow, and in the far future the little folks 
who shall then enjoy the comfort of their 
shade, will look back and thank those to 
whom they may be so much indebted. 
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PRINCIPLES IN TEACHING GEO- 


GRAPHY. 





HE following well-digested principles as 

the basis of all good teaching in geo- 
graphy, are given by Supt. Hall, of Ded- 
ham, Massachusetts. 

1. The superior end of school work is 
mental discipline, or the development of 
power rather than the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. Through the study of geography 
this end may be best reached, though not 
by the methods adopted in our common 
schools; for these seem to be based on the 
notion that geography isa mass of incoherent 
details. 

2. There isa science of geography, estab- 
lished through the efforts of Humboldt and 
Ritter, in which the facts to be learned are 
so collected, arranged, and linked together 
that they may be left properly associated in 
the mind of the learner. 

According to this— 

(1) Geography is the study of the surface 
of the earth as the home of man, the place 
of his development, the theatre of his oper- 
ations. 

(2) All the changes going forward on the 


_earth’s surface are not accidental, contin- 


gent, but the phenomena of development. 
The earth is an organism subject to laws 
which any child may be led to discover, 
one by one, till his mind is able to grasp 
the highest in their majesty and grandeur. 

(3) Wherever one’s home is, there one has 
all the material needed to study the whole 
globe. 

To teach geography as a science, we must 
be careful to teach it in a scientific manner. 
We must observe carefully five fundamental 
principles of teaching : 

1. All good teaching is orderly, instruc- 
tive, proceeding from particular facts to 
general truths, from the known to the un- 
known, from the simple to the complex, 
and from the study of the whole to the 
study of its parts. 

2. Words, pictures, maps, models, or 
moulded forms, are each and all the signs 
of things, and the things must be made 
familiar to the learner before their signs are 
introduced ; for the value of these signs de- 
pends altogether on the previous possession 
by the learner of the ideas they represent. 

3. In all teaching, pupils should be 
obliged, as far as possible, to use what they 
have already learned in acquiring new 
knowledge. 

4. Ideas gained by personal observation, 
by positive, objective mental action, are 
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readily and easily subjected by the mind to 
the processes of elaboration, classification, 
generalization, and reasoning. 

5. Every time you tell a child what he 
can discover for himself, you rob him of 
the privilege, which rightfully is his, of 
learning all the knowledge he acquires by 
personal observation or by thinking for 
himself. 


THE ROD. 





BY T. J. CHAPMAN. 


HE severities practiced in the school 

room in former times were-little short of 
barbarous. Ascham’s ‘‘Scholemaster,’’ one 
of the wisest books vet written on peda- 
gogics, had its origin in a protest against 
the unmerciful beating of youth in the 
schools. It was in 1563, when the great 
plague was at London, and ‘‘the Queen’s 
Majestie Queen Elizabeth lay at her castle 
of Windsore,’’ that Ascham dined one day 
with Sir William Cecil, the principal secre 
tary of state, and a number of other gentle- 
men. ‘‘ Not long after our sitting down,’’ 
says Ascham, ‘I have strange newes brought 
me, sayth M. Secretarie, this morning, that 
diverse scholers of Eaton be run away from 
schole, for fear of beating. Whereupon M. 
Secretarie, tooke occasion to wish that some 
more discretion were in many scholemasters, 
in using correction, than commonly there 
is, who many times punish rather the weak- 
ness of nature than the fault of the scholer ; 
whereby many scholers that might else prove 
well, be driven to hate learning, before 
they know what learning meaneth ; and so 
are made willing to forsake their booke, and 
be glad to be put to any other kinde of 
living.’’ Out of this conversation, sprang 
Ascham’s book. ‘‘ Many scholemasters,’’ 
says he, ‘‘ some, as I have seen, more, as I 
have heard tell, be of so crooked a nature, 
as, when they meete with a hard-witted 
scholer, they rather breake him than bow 
him, rather mar him than mend him. For 
when the scholemaster is angrie with some 
other matter, then will he soonest fall to 
beate his scholer; and though he himself 
should be punished for his folly, yet must 
he beate some scholer for his pleasure; 
though there be no cause for him to do so, 
nor yet fault in the scholer to deserve so.”’ 

But it is not necessary to go back to the 
time of Roger Ascham. Much of the bar- 
barism that he reprobated was to be found 
in the school room until very recently ; in- 
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deed, we do not know but that in remote 
districts it still flourishes. Even so lately as 
only twenty-five or thirty years ago, but one 
resource seemed to be at the command of 
the teacher, and that was flagellation. The 
rod was scarcely ever out of his hand. 
The use of force, in fact, seems to be an in- 
herent principle in the Anglo-Saxon charac- 
ter. ‘All the refinement and softening 
influences of civilization,’’ says Taine, 
‘‘have not abolished amongst them the use 
ot the rod and the fist.’’ The teacher cer- 
tainly manifested this disposition most in- 
discriminately in the exercise of his au- 
thority. 

But within the last quarter of a century or 
sO, a very perceptible change in this respect 
has come over the spirit of our dreams. In 
nothing has more marked progress been 
made in the field of practical pedagogics 
than in methods of school government. 
Force has generally been supplanted by 
appeals to reason and right feeling. The 
lash is not only no longer heard in the cot- 
ton fields and on the sugar plantations, but 
its reverberations are but rarely heard in the 
school room, Teachers have discovered 
‘*a more excellent way.’’ 

The new way is perhaps more difficult to 
practice than the old. When one is irri- 
tated by the wrong-doing of another, the 
easiest and most natural thing to do is to 
fall upon and beat the offender, if he is in 
our power. This spirit is the legitimate 
out-cropping of the old Adam ; and in nine 
cases out of ten the punishment is admin- 
istered not so much with reference to the 
good of the culprit, as to wreak out a feeling 
of personal resentment and anger. ‘The ex- 
ecutioner too often serves his office before 
trial is had in thecase. Boswell’s character- 
ization of Johnson will suit very well many 
of the teachers of a former generation. ‘I 
admit,’’ says Boswell, ‘‘that the beadle 
within him was often so eager to apply the 
lash, that the judge had not time to consider 
the case with sufficient deliberation.’’ 
Whatever the offence might be, whether 
quarreling, falsehood, truancy, indolence, 
indifference, or downright stupidity and 
dullness,—for all alike the same measure 
was meted out, and old Giant Maul with his 
gnarled club reigned supreme in every 
school room. 

The new way is found to be better. 
** The rule of terror,’’ says Principal Shairp, 
‘*whether by parents or teachers, does not 
generally result in a tender conscience, but 
in hardness, suspiciousness, deception.”’ 
The truth of this every teacher of experience 
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has observed. Whipping seems to beget the 
need for whipping. Severity of punishment 
has never yet resulted in diminishing crime. 
In old times a gibbet stood at every cross- 
roads in England, and criminals were ex- 
ecuted for the slightest offences ; yet the more 
that men were hanged, the more those who 
remained seemed to deserve hanging. The 
same principle obtains in the school and in 
the family. Indiscriminate and frequent 
flogging results only in ‘hardness, sus- 
piciousness, deception.’’ Better to rule by 
love than fear; better to secure the con- 
fidence and good-will of the pupil, and the 
teacher will find in every child a chord re- 
sponsive to an appeal to his honor, manli- 
ness, and proper feeling. ‘*Thus zw// in 
children,’’ says Ascham, ‘‘ wisely wrought 
withal, may easily be won to be very willing 
to learne.’’ 

The use of the rod in school is well-nigh 
among the things which have been, and 
this without any legislation against it. 
Such legislation could be productive only of 
harm to the schools. A finer public senti- 
ment, a better knowledge of child-nature on 
the part of the teacher, and a higher ideal of 
his own work and position, are the agencies 
which are gradually and quietly relegating 
corporal punishment to the limbo of worn- 
out abuses. 


ies 
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WHILE WE MAY. 
THE hands are such dear hands ; 
They are so full; they turn at our demands 
So often; they reach out, 
With trifles scarcely thought about, 
So many times; they do 
So very many things for me, for you— 
If their fond wills mistake, 
We may well bend, not break. 





They are such fond, frail lips 
That speak to us. Pray, if love strips 
Them of discretion many times, 
Or if they speak too slow or quick, such crimes 
We may pass by; for we may see 
Days not far off when those small words may be 
Held not as slow, or quick, or out of place, 
but dear, 
Because the lips are no more here. 


They are such dear, familiar feet that go 
Along the path with ours—feet fast or slow, 
And trying to keep pace—if they mistake, 
Or tread upon some flower that we would take 

Upon our breast, or bruise some reed 

Or crush poor Hope until it bleed, 

We may be mute, 

Not turning quickly to impute 

Grave fault : for they and we 

Have such a little way to go—can be 
Together such a little while along the way— 

We will be patient while we may. 
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So many little faults we find. 
We see them; for not blind 
Is Love. We see them; but if you and I 
Perhaps remember them some by-and-by 
They will not be 
Faults then—grave faults—to you and me, 
But just odd ways—mistakes, or even less— 
Remembrances to bless. 
Days change so many things—yes, hours ; 
We see so differently in suns and showers. 
Mistaken works to-night 
May be so cherished by to-morrow’s light. 
We may be patient: for we know 
There’s such a little way to go. 
George Klingle, in Independent. 
— 


MONEY VALUE OF EDUCATION. 





ERCHANTS are constantly saying that 
there are too many merchants; manu- 
facturers that there are too many manufac- 
turers ; professional men that there two many 
professional men ; all kinds of head-werkers, 
in fact, are continually telling the public 
that there are too many persons engaged in 
their respective occupations. The public, 
hearing this so often from these classes, for- 
gets that these are the only classes it ever 
does hear from, and gradually comes to the 
conclusion that the country is overrun with 
head-workers, and that something should be 
done to keep the children of the laborers 
from trying to get above the occupations of 
their parents. Even among men of marked 
intelligence it is very commonplace to hear 
that the country has too many head-workers. 
and too few hand-workers. Some go so 
far as to believe that the higher the grade of 
work the greater the competition. 

This belief is accepted among the influen- 
tial classes, but not among the laborers. The 
laboring classes know its falsity, and their 
children, both from the country and from 
the cities, are continually crowding into 
those very walks of life which they are told 
are so excessively overcrowded. They 
know that the competition is fiercest among 
the lowest grades of labor. They know that 
if a laborer of the lowest grade loses his job, 
others are eager to take it at six dollars a 
week or even less. They know that they 
are even exposed to the competition of ma- 
chines. As one of their number expressed 
it in Zhe Christian Union, they are con- 
scious that owing to the laws of competition 
‘*the hardest and most repugnant toil re- 
ceives the smallest pay.’’ To this might be 
added that the lightest and most honorable 
toil receives the highest pay. The argu- 
ment often made that the higher grades of 
labor are overcrowded, and that it is ‘‘ un- 
practical ’’ to fit the child of the laborer for 
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them, is founded on a misconception of facts. 
Competition is fiercest among the lowest 
grades of laborers, and if education enables 
their children to compete with laborers who 
are earning more, the country cannot do too 
much to extend it. 

Are the immense sums spent in education 
a practical investment? This is a question 
one hears asked by practical men. The 
country spends about one hundred millions 
every year. Its total income is about ten 
billions. Can it be that we are lavishing 
all of one per cent, of our income in simply 
training up finer men with finer minds, and 
having a country which is proud of its 
people as well as of its purse! No such reck- 
less extravagance can be imputed to the 
American people. Were it not for their in- 
tellectual and moral development, the aver- 
age income of Americans would not be 
greater than that of Mexicans or Hungar- 
lans. Our total income, instead of being ten 
billions, would probably be three billions or 
four billions. Our intellectual and moral 
education costs us every year about two 
hundred millions. How much does it yield 
us? 

But there are many practical men who 
admit the supreme importance of common 
school education, but insist that high schools 
and colleges are not practical. This posi- 
tion is often taken by men who cannot be 
called small-minded or narrow-souled. It 
is therefore worthy of examination. In the 
first place, it must be admitted that the high 
schools and colleges are less practical in 
their training than the grammar schools. 
They make less of an attempt to secure ma- 
terialistic ends. But, in spite of this, let 
any reader take ten high school graduates 
who graduated, say, a dozen years ago, and 
compare their incomes with those of the 
boys who left school in the grammar grades. 
The writer recently tried this experiment, 
taking all of the young men !n a given class 
in a certain high school. He found that all 
but one were making by their own exer- 
tions more than $1,200 a year, and that two 
or three were doubling or trebling this. If 
we take college graduates, the results of our 
investigations are still more striking. Very 
few of these graduates are failures. They 
are very helpless immediately after gradua- 
tion, but ten years later almost all of them 
are making from four to ten times as much 
as the average hand worker. The capital 
invested in education often yields interest 
which would make a pawnbroker’s eyes 
sparkle. Last week a New York daily had 
an editorial upon the small incomes re- 
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ceived by Canadian lawyers. Only seven 
or eight out of one hundred made over three 
thousand a year. Yet these seven or eight 
received more than one hundred of our day 
laborers. The capital invested in their ed- 
ucation yielded them every year more than 
the entire cost of the plant. 

The recent industrial progress of Ger- 
many is exciting apprehension in England. 
The London Spectator shows from the 
‘*Blue-book’’ recently issued that during 
the past few years the foreign trade of Ger- 
many has been increasing much faster than 
that of England. In Italy the German im- 
ports have increased 102 per cent, while 
those of England were increasing 16 per 
cent. In Portugal the English trade has 
for fifteen years stood still ; during the same 
period that of Germany quadrupled. The 
educated German laborer to make the goods, 
and the many-tongued German Jew to sell 
them, has brought about the wonderful ex- 
tention of German trade. The Spectator 
urges that the immediate necessities of 
England demand that she shall follow 
Germany’s example, and give to her man- 
ufacturing classes industrial and scientific 
education, and to her merchants a thorough 
training in the modern languages. 





THE SCHOOLS AND THE 
CHILDREN. 


SCHOOL- 


HE public school is sustained upon the 

idea that the growingechildren are of 
essential value to the State and to the coun- 
try. It pays for them to be educated at the 
public expense, - because they are to form 
the productive capital of the future. It is 
training that we are after, such as shall tend 
to give them good bodies, a knowledge of 
the branches of daily use, or of such as train 
them for acquirement, together with an im- 
press for good as to character. We are 


.anxious, first of all, to know what prepara- 


tion has been made for their reception. Is 
the school building just what it should be? 
Is it lighted rightly? Are the floors thor- 
oughly clean? Are the desks in perfect or- 
der to begin with? A committee of house- 
keeping women should visit every school 
house a week before it is to be occupied, in 
order to fix up the little things which have 
probably been overlooked by the average 
trustee. Has all that relates to heating and 
ventilation been looked after by a compe- 
tent person? If not, it is not too late to 
attend to this still. Be it understood that 
we should not invite the young population 
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to school unless every due precaution has 
been uséd to protect their health. It is the 
one thing that suffers most of all in school 
life. Not because it is unhealthy to study ; 
not because the school period is too long for 
proper rooms and instruction ; but too often 
because all the surroundings are not what 
they should be. 

In all teaching, the teacher needs to have 
in view the physical welfare of the child. 
He needs to have studied the subject with 
all the particularity with which he has pre- 
pared for the usual branches taught. We 
are more and more satisfied that the teacher 
needs to personally know his pupils. A 
half-hour spent with each when no recitation 
is on hand, will reveal much not so easily 
acquired in the routine of the school-room. 
Each child is an individual study. What is 
called mental strain, is often such merely 
because the body is not able to endure the 
work. A good authority has said that all 
education is ultimately but a training of the 
nervous system. It is the acquirement of 
such habits of thought and action as give a 
system to the working of the mind. This 
secured, acquirement becomes comparatively 
easy. It is in this way that many acts of 
thought become as automatic as many -of 
our physical movements. Education is, 
therefore, as much reflex as it isdirect. We 
are less and less anxious as to the actual 
amount acquired in the first years of study. 
He is the best teacher of children under 
twelve years of age who studies most of all 
to establish an equilibrium between the 
physical, the intellectual and moral, as we 
call them. We only wish that parents could 
be more impressed that the amount of book 
gone over is no test whatever of the progress 
of the pupil. If it were, an investigation 
would need to be made to find out whether 
it had been at the expense of the body or 
the moral sense. We have some encourage- 
ment to believe that the attention both of 
teachers and of parents'iis being drawn to the 
necessity of this balance in education. 

We are to remember that in our absence 
of all military training for our youth we are 
losing much of physical culture, and that we 
must make up for it by our school exercises. 
In cities where there is too little space of 
grounds, great reliance should be placed on 
calisthenics in the school-rooms with the 
windows wide open. The addition of music 
not only secures desirable rhythm, but im- 
parts zest to the exercise. 

It is well that more consideration is being 
to the order in which the studies should fol- 
low each other. There is little doubt that 





language should precede numbers. Gram- 
mar is now made so difficult that it should 
not be taught very early. Mental arithme- 
tic is apt to receive too early attention. We 
hope to see the time when the teacher will 
be placed in much more intimate relation to 
the play- ground, and study and play be inter- 
spersed under his direction. We have had 
occasion, during the past year, to meet much 
with the teachers in teachers’ institutes, and 
more privately. We can assure parents 
and all interested in the progress of the 
young that these great problems of education 
are being worked at and worked out as 
never before, and that teachers are on the 
alert to develop the physical basis of edu- 
cation and to give it due attention in prac- 
tice. 

It only is needful that others realize that 
a child is being educated when time is ex- 
pended upon such physical exercises as not 
only develop the body but discipline the 
mind and the morals to a degree fully equal 
to the study of lessons in spelling or arith- 
metic. It is this wholeness, this many- 
sidedness of education that we are needing. 
It may furnish us fewer gifted and eccentric 
invalids, but more well-balanced common- 
sense men and women. Independent. 
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MOTIVES TO STUDY. 








BY REV. J. W. FLINN. 





F my students become genuinely inter- 

ested and aroused so as to make indepen- 
dent researches for themselves, I congratu- 
late them beforehand on the pleasure they 
will enjoy and the benefits they will receive 
from their studies. These pleasures and 
benefits are motives to study. 

We speak of the pleasure and the benefit 
of reading as if they were separate. In the 
truest sense they are one, though distin- 
guishable in thought; they are different as- 
pects of the same thing, correlatives, com- 
plements, poles of each other ; translatable 
into and merging into one another. Chief 
among the motives are. 

1. Zhe economy and enrichment of time. 
A prime necessity of a perfect machine is 
absence of waste in energy and material. 
That life is noblest which has fewest empty 
useless moments. The study of literature, 
incessantly and systematically pursued from 
school days on through life, will enrich the 
personal history and maintain in an un- 
broken and over-swelling stream the contin- 
uity of life. The lulls and pauses in the 
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regular duties and grinding cares of life can 
be employed in building a temple of thought 
within our temple of business. And from 
this inner sanctuary will glow a light beau- 
tifying the outer structure. The sparks of 
thought struck out from our minds, by fric- 
tion with the world’s flint, may be gathered 
into a focus of steady flame, by continually 
bringing them in contact with the thoughts 
of other minds in books. The stream of 
thought must have a channel cut for it, by 
ceaselessly using the spare hours for study, 
in order to prevent its complete loss and 
absorption in the wide waste of the world’s 
desert sands. The hours in which we are 
free from regular employment, instead of 
being idly misspent, may be made life’s 
golden thread strung with the pearls and 
diamonds of thought dug from the mines 
and caught from the sea of books, where 
they have been deposited by God’s best 
thinkers, to become the wealth of all who 
will use their spare time to dig or dive for 
the treasures. 

2. Literary study is a purifier of life's 
vapors, an invigorator of tts energies, and a 
safeguard against many of its dangers. We 
always need some ennobling pursuit to expel 
life’s poisons and dregs. We need a safe- 
guard against folly, a relief from listlessness 
and ennui, a preventive of indifference and 
languor. Nothing is sadder than a palled 
appetite for every-day duties and common 
pleasures, when the world has become a 
‘* sucked orange,’’ empty and tasteless. An 
elevating pursuit, like the study of literature, 
will help to keep the world fresh and life 
pure, like electric flashes purging the air of 
poisons. The salt borne to the sea by the 
rivers keeps its waters pure. The Attic salt 
of thought, held in solution in the current 
of great books, can be brought to our sea; 
and then the mind’s tidal movements may roll 
these river-born waters on every shore and 
into every bay of life and feeling. 

Let literature once take real hold on the 
mind’s affections, and it will make room for 
itself in the home and in life’s work. It 
will demand and secure “right of way’’ 
through every territory, and, like a railroad, 
it will enhance the value of property along 
its line, open up new industries, and give an 
impetus to the influx of population and the 
building of towns. The deep cuts it will 
make through the hills will reveal unsus- 
pected veins of valuable mineral ore. Nay, 
more, it will act with ‘‘ the expulsive power 
of a new affection,’’ driving zway dangerous 
and useless thoughts and employments. 
Wolves and foxes flee from the busy hum of 
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towns and workshops. A mind deeply in 
love with Plutarch and Wordsworth is brist- 
ling with traps and snares and scare-crows, 
which will soon destroy or frighten away 
the moral and intellectual vermin,—which 
often infest and ruin life. Water cannot 
remain in a goblet immersed in mercury ; 
the noble metal expels it by its greater 
weight. ‘The muddy waters of folly are ex- 
pelled from the mind which keeps itself 
filled with the noble mercury of a pure lit- 
erature. Drive away weeds by planting 
acorns and rearing oaks. Kill the foul 
nightshade of gossip, scandal and vice which 
often grows so rank among the idle votaries 
of fashion, by sowing noble seeds of thought 
from the mighty trees of the purest geniuses. 
A noble pursuit, zealously maintained as an 
invariable accompaniment or undertone, 
will act as a drainage system through the 
bogs of life, or like a canal cut through a 
marsh filled with miasma, weeds and reptiles, 
and over-hung with sky-shrouding mists ex- 
haled from its own bosom. Cut the canal, 
and through the earth’s pores the poisoned 
waters will find their way to it. The marsh 
will drain dry, and become the mother of 
gardens and groves where birds will sing; 
the vapors will vanish, above the blue sky 
(which was always there) will bend, and the 
stars will glow. 

A profound obligation rests upon all to cul- 
tivate the higher nature. There are greater 
claims than the trifles of fashionable society. 
We need daily a moral bath in the sea of 
spiritual thought and beauty, to cleanse our- 
selves from the stains and spots we are in 
danger of being soiled with by contact with 
the dust and smut of the world. We live 
on the shores of a noble literature, in whose 
moral tides we can find cooling and cleans- 
ing. A sterner law binds us to seek mental 
health and cleansing than that which bids us 
keep our houses and bodies pure for the 
sake of physical welfare. The leaders of so- 
ciety, and the possessors of wealth can do 
much to make ‘‘ watering places’’ fashion- 
able, and largely attended by their patron- 
age. Be any ‘‘spring,’’ or ‘‘seaside re- 
sort,’’ ever so fashionable, however, the real 
benefit comes from the virtue of the waters. 
A million visitors frequenting the shores of 
the Dead Sea, and splashing in its brine, 
every summer, would not make a visit there 
as wholesome as one of the springs of North 
Carolina or Virginia, though visited by only 
a dozen people. It would be a noble thing 
if those who can lead society and ‘‘set fash- 
ions’’ would start or keep forever se¢ the 
fashion of yearly, monthly, daily visits to 
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the mighty seas and healthful springs of 
song and story, of philosophy and morals, 
which bubble up and break forth from the 
depth of time and being. It is a grand 
thing to plunge into the surf, when the bil- 
lows, gallop in long successive ranks like 
white-maned steeds to the shore, and inhale 
the salt breath of the panting, throbbing, 
thundering sea. It is also grand to buffet 
with the waves that roll in the sea of epic, 
tragic and lyric song—that sea of thought 
and beauty, whose tides are governed by 
laws from heaven as truly as are those of the 
Atlantic. Why not set and keep up the 
fashion of bathing in, and drinking from, 
these pure waters? Much can thus be done 
to draw the world from stagnant ponds or 
muddy pools. 

We breathe often an air impregnated 
with a moral carbonic acid gas. We can 
free our lungs of the poison by a walk and 
a climb in the mountain air of great books. 
The world need not be deserted and left be- 
hind, because we make our dwelling in the 
high lands of spiritual beauty and truth. 
Just as the mountains seem to bear the world 
up with them, the plateaus and plains lean- 
ing on their shoulders—according to Rus- 
kin’s keen sight and happy thought—so 
there may be a kind of up-lifting of life and 
society, not an abandonment of them. 
The civilities, the forms, the diversions, the 
talk, the ceremonies, and, I may add, the 
trifles of society, are often very absorbing. 
They fill sometimes the whole horizon and 
appear to be the only realities. All these 
things, in due measure, have their proper 
time and place, and the object of culture is 
not to abolish them by making the world a 
cloister, a den, a studio, or laboratory—but 
to reform, elevate and enrich them—trans- 
figure them, so that through them shall 
stream the light of truth and beauty, poetry 
and philosophy. Make all the outward 
forms of life and society a frame or setting 
of something nobler. 

Nor would I have society an army of 
pedants babbling over the names and tech- 
nicalities of literature. Do not divorce 
from parlors, clubs and social gatherings, 
the company of Homer, Plutarch, Pascal, 
Browning, Herbert and Emerson—but do 
not have their names present while their 
spirits are absent, which would be true if 
the time were spent in pretentiously calling 
their names, and stiffly quoting their 
thoughts. They may be members of every 
company, and guests in every home, simply 
through the spirit a reverent study of them 
has impressed on each mind. They may 





live and speak at every table, without their 
names ever being called. Let the mind be 
saturated with the spirit of the kings of 
thought—and they will be present in power 
—the most real kind of presence—moulding 
and shaping the life of society. There is 
such a thing as being magnetized with a 
mind or a book, and carrying that magnet- 
ism everywhere without intrusively naming 
it. 

The river leaping in song down mountain 
steeps, and wreathing itself in rainbows at 
every cascade, obeys all the laws of optics 
acoustics and gravity, in its rainbows, its 
song and its rush, but never mentions the 
name of the sun or gravitation. Our lives 
may become rythmic and radiant thro’ the 
influence of great poems, without wearing 
labels, or advertising the author’s names 
whose impress we bear. We smell of the 
sea by walking on the beach, of flowers by 
walking in a garden, we catch the motions 
of swaying branches, and mimic in thought, 
the rustle of leaves by strolling through the 
woods: so we may incorporate the influence, 
and carry with us the fragrance of books, 
and spread that influence without saying 
pedantically to men, ‘‘I live in the world of 


, 


thought and walk in the land of song.”’ 
Louisiana Ed. Journal. 
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ON THE STUDY OF SCIENCE. 








BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 





N the first place, science adds immensely 
to the interest and happiness of life. It 

is altogether a mistake to regard science as 
dry or prosaic. ‘The technical works, de- 
scriptions of species, etc., bear the same re- 
lation to science as dictionaries to literature. 
Mackay more justly exclaims : 

Blessings on Science! When the earth seemed old, 

When faith grew doting, and our reason cold, 

’Twas she discovered that the world was young, 

And taught a language to its lisping tongue. 


Occasionally, indeed, it may destroy some 
poetical myth ofantiquity, such as the ancient 
Hindoo explanation of rivers, that ‘‘ Indra 
dug out their beds with his thunderbolts, 
and sent them forth by long continuous 
paths.’’ But the real causes of natural phen- 
omena are far more striking, and contain 
more real poetry, than those which have oc- 
curred to the untrained imagination of man- 
kind. Botany, for instance, is by many re- 
garded as a dry science. Without it 
one might admire flowers and trees as 
one may admire a great man or beau- 
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tiful woman whom one meets in a crowd ; 
but it is as a stranger. The botanist, 
on the contrary—nay, I will not say 
the botanist, but one with even a slight 
knowledge of that delightful science—when 
he goes into the woods ( whether they present 
the delicate tracery of winter, the tender 
green of spring, the richness of summer, or 
the glory of autumn) or into any of those 
fairy forests which we call fields, finds 
himself welcomed by a glad company of 
friends, every one with something interesting 
to tell. Dr. Johnson said that, in hisopinion, 
when you had seen one green field you had 
seen them all; and even a greater than John- 
son, Socrates, the very type of intellect 
without science, said he was always anxious 
to learn, and from fields and trees he could 
learn nothing. It has, I know, been said 
that botanists 

Love not the flower they pluck and know it not, 

And all their botany is but Latin names. 
Contrast this, however, with the language of 
one who would hardly claim to be a master 
in botany, though he is certainly a loving 
student. 

** Consider [says Ruskin] what we owe to 
the meadow grass, to the covering of the 
dark ground by that glorious enamel, by the 
companies of those soft, countless, and 
peaceful spears of the field! Follow but for 
a little time the thought of all that we ought 
to recognize in those words. All spring 
and summer is in them—the walks by silent 
scented paths, the rest in noon-day heat, 
the joy of the herds and flocks, the power 
of all shepherd life and meditation ; the life 
of the sunlight upon the world, falling in 
emerald streaks and soft blue shadows, when 
else it would have struck on the dark mould 
or scorching dust ; pastures beside the pacing 
brooks, soft banks and knolls of lowly hills, 
thymy slopes of down overlooked by the 
blue line of lifted sea; crisp lawns all dim 
with early dew, or smooth in evening warmth 
of barred sunshine, dinted by happy feet, 
softening in their fall the sound of loving 
voices,”’ 

Even if it be true that science was 
dry when it was buried in huge folios, 
that is certainly no longer the case now ; 
and Lord Chesterfield’s wise wish, that 
Minerva might have three graces as well as 
Venus, has been amply fulfilled. 

The study of natural history indeed seems 
destined to replace the loss of what is far 
excellence termed ‘‘ sport,’’ engraven in us 
as it is by the operation of thousands of years, 
during which man lived greatly on the pro- 
duce of the chase. Game is gradually be- 
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coming ‘‘small by degrees and beautifully 
less.’” Our prehistoric ancestors hunted 
the mammoth, the woolly-haired rhinoceros, 
and the Irish elk; the ancient Britons had 
the wild ox, the deer, and the wolf. Still 
we have the hare, the partridge, and the fox ; 
but even these are becoming scarcer, and 
must be preserved first, in order that they 
may be killed afterwards. Some of us even 
now—and more, no doubt, will hereafter— 
satisfy instincts, essentially of the same 
origin, by the study of birds, or insects, or 
even infusoria,—of creatures which more 
than make up by their variety what they 
want in size. 

It is really astonishing how little we know 
of the beautiful world in which we live. 
Mr. Norman Lockyer tells us that, while 
travelling on a scientific mission in the 
Rocky Mountains, he was astonished to 
meet a very aged French abbé, and could 
not help showing his surprise. The abbé ob- 
served this, and, in the course of con- 
versation, explained his presence in that dis- 
tant region. ‘* You were [he said], I easily 
saw, surprised to find me here The fact is, 
that some months ago I was very ill. My 
physicians gave me up; and, in fact, one 
morning I thought myself that I was already 
in the arms of the Bon Dieu, and I fancied 
the angels came and asked me: ‘ Well, M. 
l’Abbé, and how did you like the beautiful 
world you have just left?’ And then it oc- 
cured to me that I, who had been all my 
life preaching about heaven, had seen almost 
nothing of the world in which I was living. 
I determined, therefore, if it pleased Provi- 
dence to spare me, to see something of this 
world; and so here I am.’’ Few of us are 
free, however much we might wish it, to 
follow the example of the worthy abbé. 
But, although it may not be possible for us 
to visit the Rocky Mountains; and, though 
I do not by any means say that descriptions 
of voyages and travels are equal to the 
voyages and travels themselves, they are 
the next best; nay, though it may seem 
paradoxical, that there are some cases in 
which I am not sure they are not better. 
It is, no doubt, a great privilege to visit 
Canada, or to travel say in Mexico or Peru, 
or to cruise among the Pacific Islands ; but 
in some respects the narratives of early 
travelers, the histories of Prescott, or the 
voyages of Captain Cook, are even more in- 
teresting; describing to us, as they do, a 
state of society which was then so unlike 
ours, but which now has been much changed 
and Europeanized. 

Thus we may make our daily travels in- 
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teresting, even though, like the Vicar of 
Wakefield’s family, all our adventures are 
by our own fireside, and all our migrations 
from one room to another. 

Few of us can be said to have learned at 
all—none perhaps thoroughly—to enjoy the 
gift of life and the beautiful world we live 
in ; to appreciate the sacred trusts of health, 
strength, and time. We can, indeed, all 
say, with Sir Henry Taylor, that the retro- 
spect of life swarms with lost opportunities. 
Yet surely it is our duty to be as happy as 
we can. Dante long ago pointed to the 
neglect of these opportunities as a serious 


fault : 
Man can do violence 
To himself and his own blessings, and for this 
He, in the second round, must aye deplore, 
With unavailing penitence, his crime. 
Whoe’er deprives himself of life and light 
In reckless lavishment his talent wastes, 
And sorrows then when he should dwell in joy. 


For to be happy one’s self is one step to- 
wards making others happy also; and, to 
quote Ruskin, ‘‘ each of us, as we travel the 
way of life, has the choice, according to our 
working, of turning all the voices of nature 
into one song of rejoicing, or of withering 
and quenching her sympathy into a fearful 
withdrawn silence of condemnation, or into 
a crying out of her stones and a shaking of 
her dust against us.’’ 

Too many, however, still feel only in 
nature that which we share ‘‘ with the weed 
and the worm; ’’ they love birds as boys 
do, that 1s, they love throwing stones 
at them, or wonder if they are good 
to eat, as the Esquimaux asked of the watch, 
or treat them as certain devout Afreedee 
villagers are said to have treated a descendant 
of the Prophet—killed him and worshipped 
at his tomb; but gradually we may hope 
that the love of nature will become to more 
and more, as already it is to many, a ‘* faith- 
ful and sacred element of human feeling.’’ 

Where the untrained eye will see nothing 
but mire and dirt, science will often reveal 
exquisite possibilities. The mud we tread 
under our feet in the streets is a grimy mix- 
ture of clay and sand, soot and water, 
Separate the sand, however—let the atoms 
arrange themselves in peace according to 
their nature—and you have the opal. Sep- 
arate the clay, and it becomes a white earth, 
fit for the finest porcelain; or, if it still 
further purifies itself, you have a sapphire. 
Take the soot, and, if properly treated, it 
will give you a diamond; while, lastly, 
the water, purified and distilled, will become 
a dewdrop or crystallize into a lovely star, 

Sunday School Times. 





SOME BENEFITS OF THE STUDY OF 
LITERATURE. 


BY C. W. WINCHESTER, 


HILE not claiming superiority over 

other recognized branches of higher 
education, the study of literature is inferior 
in value to none, and it deserves a place 
side by side with the most essential. The 
practical value of its results considered 
merely as knowledge, is not at all inferior to 
those of any other study. Even in the nar- 
rowest and hardest sense of the word ‘‘prac- 
tical,’’ it is as truly practical to know what 
goes on in a man’s heart as in his stomach 
—since we believe that man does not live 
by bread alone. But the value of literary 
studies lies principally in the fact that they 
are not ‘‘practical’’ in the narrow and 
michievous sense of that term. When 
men insist that their studies should be prac- 
tical, they often mean that they should 
tend directly to material acquisition, to 
money-making. It may be granted that 
all education ought to tend, more or less 
directly, to increase a man’s efficiency in 
most forms of practical activity; but it is 
not true that a liberal education ought to 
be. planned principally with a view to 
material results, or pursued with any such 
motive. It ought rather to counteract the 
narrow and exacting spirit of materialism, 
and to broaden and elevate the whole man. 
Nearly all studies naturally tend to that 
result, if pursued in the right spirit; but 
it is the peculiar advantage of literary 
studies that they can hardly be pursued 
from the lower motive. If followed suc- 
cessfully at all, they will be followed from 
the love of them, because they are felt to 
be their own inspiration and reward. They 
teach us that the real end of all education 
is to make better men and women, and to 
develop a symmetrical and elevated char- 
acter. 

The cultivation of the intellectual powers 
is only one part of an edueation, and it 
can claim no pre eminence over the other 
parts. Not only should the perceptions 
be quickened and the powers of compari- 
son and reasoning strengthened, but also, 
and with equal diligence, must the imagi- 
nations be enlarged, the healthy emotions 
multiplied, and the sympathies refined, 
The intellect is not the whole man, nor 
indeed can it be called the highest part of 
man. It is in the realm of the moral emo- 
tions that we find that part of our nature 
which is the most truly godlike. Indeed, 
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the grandest thoughts are never concep- 

tions of the pure intellect, but they are 

always tinged with emotions, and they 

belong less to the philosophers than to the 
ts. 

Nor can it be said that the intellect is 
more susceptible of cultivation than the im- 
agination and emotions—that educational 
methods can get at it more easily. There 
are, of course, native differences of endow- 
ment ; but as arule, men are as susceptible of 
training on the side of the sympathies and 
imagination as on the side of the perceptive 
and the reasoning powers. And without 
this cultivation of taste and imagination a 
man, however acute or highly trained his 
intellect, isa harsh and narrow man. He 
has missed the essential element of culture 
and the surest safeguard against vulgarity. 
For vulgarity of mind does not always arise 
from lack of intellectual training. There 
are intellectual giants among the Philistines. 
Vulgarity is matter of feeling. The intel- 
lect may tell us what is the true in the nar- 
rowest logical sense, but for the beautiful 
and the good—for what is noble and hu- 
mane in sentiment or action—the intellect 
has no appreciation. Men sometimes speak 
depreciatingly of ‘‘matters of taste,’’ as if 
they were hardly worth the while of an 
earnest man to think much about. And if 
they mean by taste only a power of judging 
nicely between pleasures of the senses, they 
are right. But taste, in its broader and 
higher sense of a susceptibility to refined 
emotions, a power to discriminate between 
the higher and lower emotions, and the in- 
stinctive preference of the higher, is a 
matter of very great importance, and on it 
largely depends not merely our own happi- 
ness, but our usefulness, our power to influ- 
ence, to persuade, to ennoble others. It is 
taste in this broad sense that catches in 
the hard realities of daily experience some 
gleams of the ideal, nourishes our aspira- 
tions and sets the spiritual above the mater- 
ial in our estimates of life. And is there 
not just now sore need of developing this 
power in this vaunted age of progress, when 
attention is drawn so irresistibly to the 
lower side of life, with an increasing com- 
plexity of material interests? Even litera- 
ture itself seems to have lost some of its ideal 
and imaginative qualities, its power to in- 
spire and arouse, and to be sinking to a dull 
realism. There is no English-speaking poet 
of eminence that is not over sixty years old, 
and in fiction we have fallen into an atmos- 
phere of intense earthliness. 

Let it not be thought that this culture of 
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the imagination and of the emotions which 
is referred to as essential to the amenity and 
grace and elevation of character, is a thing 
which pertains exclusively to the sentiments. 
It is sure to have moral results and to issue in 
conduct. . . No truly practical education 
can, therefore, leave out of sight the culture 
of those emotions on which all conduct de- 
pends, and which can be most effectively 
cultivated by the study of literature. - Purely 
didactic teaching is powerless over con- 
duct. All the moral philosophy in the 
world never made a man moral. It is not 
instruction we chiefly want, but inspiration, 
sympathy, and spiritual elevation . 

Better than anything else can literature 
perform the great service of planting truth 
in the heart, where only truth can be fruit- 
ful. Say what we will, it is in the books 
which are the repository of the best thoughts 
of the best men that we may most surely 
look for that 

Gracious light 
That does not come with houses or with gold, 
With place, with honor, and a flattering crew; 
That is not in the world’s market bought and sold— 
But the smooth slipping weeks 
Drop by, and leave its seeker still untired 
As on he fares, by his own heart inspired. 


Methodist Review. 


————_.g———______. 
INSTRUCTION IN PENMANSHIP. 


BY PROF. A. H. HINMAN. 

T is necessary in order to keep pupils wide 
| awake toentertain them. If after writing 
a little while pupils get indifferent in their 
work, itis the teacher’s duty to enliven them 
up to spirited action. If he can tell them a 
story or perhaps draw them a caricature, or 
show how some one writes with his tongue 
out of his mouth and say, ‘‘I saw a boy just 
now writing like this,’’ or get up some awk- 
ward position, and then make a bow to his 
pupils perhaps as our friend Miller does, in 
this manner, (illustrating.) These things 
take the monotony off, and you can bring 
them back and a new idea or lesson is started. 
Enthusiasm in the teacher is the chief key to 
success. The pupils will not be enthusiastic 
in their work if they do not see enthusiasm 
in the teacher. During the five hours in 
the school the teacher should do the best 
work he can do for his pupils, and if he feels 
himself lagging he ought to quicken his 
work or get out of the profession. 

This enthusiasm can be created in various 
ways. I sometimes find pupils lagging in 
their work; they don’t know why—there 
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seems to be a general laziness; open the 
windows and let in the fresh air, and let them 
spend a few minutes in some muscular ex- 
ercise. This will cause the heart to beat 
more, rapidly, they will take in fresh oxygen, 
and start off with new ardor. When the 
heart beats rapidly the mind acts rapidly. 
I find it a good plan to have two pupils sit 
together. Brown over there, for instance, 
and Smith over there—and I say, ‘‘ Now, 
Smith, I want you to excel Brown, and the 
one who writes the best copy will get a bird 
or something of that nature that will please 
you.”’ And I certify at the close of the day 
which has made the better work. I believe 
in teaching it is a good plan to teach a 
pupil what not todo. I say ‘‘Don’t lean 
forward,’’ and I give an example. If you 
want to get the attention of your pupil to 
an awkward position get into it yourself and 
say ‘* Don’t do that.’’ I teach pupils what 
not to do in order to teach them what to do. 

Sometimes I believe it is well to have 
students write with you. If a pupil is dis- 
couraged in his work I prepare him a copy 
a little better than his own writing, and he 
thinks he is coming nearer to what I[ can do 
—that after all there is not very much dif- 
ference—and I say ‘‘See if you cannot try 
and beat my copy and if you can I will try to 
give you a better one.’’ I saw this done 
many years ago by Mr. Spencer, the author of 
the Spencerian system of writing. He got his 
pupils very enthusiastic in the matter of 
writing, and so worked them up to a love of 
the art that I have often seen tears shed in 
his classes by pupils who were discouraged ; 
some of them who thought they never would 
be able to write well or become good pen- 
men. I saw him go to a young man, whose 
tear-drops were found upon his paper, and 
who said, ‘‘ I don’t believe I will ever learn.’’ 
Mr. Spencer sat down and wrote a poor copy, 
but little better than the young man could 
write, and said, ‘‘ There, see if you cannot 
beat the old man,’’ and ina little while Mr. 
Spencer came along and looked at the work 
and gave the young man a slap on the back. 
‘*There, you are beating the old man; I 
will get another pen,’’ and he wrote a little 
better copy and in this way led the pupil to 
better work. You will find it a good plan 
sometimes to give a poor copy and let your 
pupil beat you. Take a child. ‘‘Come,”’ 
you say, ‘‘let’s run a race,’’ and away the 
little one goes, and how happy it is when it 
excels—when it beats in the race. But sup- 
pose you start off and run away from the 
child, can you ever get him to run with you 
again? Or I havea little dog and I offer 





him a piece of meat; I hold it a little higher 
than his head and he jumps for it, and the 
next time I hold it a little higher, and so on 
until he can jump very high. But suppose 
I held the piece of meat too high at the start, 
he would never try to get it; he would 
simply stand back and look at it and say, 
‘IT cannot reach it.’’ We should let the 
pupil master something, and when he has 
mastered one thing let him master something 
else. Penman’s Art Journal. 


———-_— 
AWAKENING CONFIDENCE. 
BY F. C. SPARHAWK. 


F there exists a more sensitive audience 
| than children make, it has yet to be 
found. They are often far from attentive, 
and in many senses still farther from appre- 
ciative. Somebody has written a poem upon 
childhood which every teacher can indorse, 
to say nothing of parents. ‘This is one of 
the stanzas: 

Then Wisdom stole his bat and ball, 
And taught him with most sage endeavor, 
Why bubbles rise and acorns fall, 
And why no toy will last forever. 
She talked of all the wondrous laws 
That nature’s open book discloses, 
And childhood, ere she made a pause, 
Was fast asleep among the roses. 

Yet children have the greatest suscepti- 
bility as to the reality of people with whom 
they are brought into contact. They are 
like certain animals which are endowed in 
their weakness with special means of safety, 
as with speed or with wonderful acuteness 
of eye and ear. 

It is not only because people imagine that 
children are easily deceived that the real 
self in them touches the soul of the children 
with whom they have todo. In addition 
to this unguardedness of grown people 
toward them, there is what, for lack of a 
better name, we call the ‘‘instinct’’ of 
childhood. This does not imply that 
children can detect any falsity or crime 
in their elders, but only that they do detect 
falsity or truthfulness in the bearing of these 
toward themselves. 

A teacher’s scholarly attainments are cer- 
tainly of value; her ability to impart 
knowledge is of still more consequence. 
But there is something else, the foundation 
upon which all other usefulness must be 
grounded. Human nature is so made that 
at least nineteen people out of every twenty 
work simply from necessity. The Chinese 
idea of the mind being in the region of the 
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stomach, is so far true as that the necessity 
of satisfying this organ is the great stimulant 
to mental and physical activity. But meet- 
ing the question fairly, that most teachers 
go into the profession as a means of liveli- 
hood, there is still something else—there is 
the element of faithfulness in work, through 
which it comes to be well done, and through 
which life, individual or collective, comes 
to its best. The teacher who, with fine 
education and great talent, yet fails to bear 
in mind that the little faces daily ranged 
before her are some time to be set to meet 
the problems of Aimerican citizenship, fails 
to comprehend the means by which the re- 
public tries to insure its safety. And the 
teacher who does not feel the responsibility 
which makes her look upon children, not 
as mental counters that are to give the 
number of winnings, but as individual char- 
acters that her own character must influence, 
is a teacher unfitted for her place. 

It is this honesty of the highest kind, this 
consciousness of obligations that no com- 
mittee can take account of, this willingness 
to spend and be spent for the children, 
which the little ones come to feel in every 
fibre. Energy, endurance, faithfulness, pa- 
tience, unselfishness, are the forces that 
make the world a habitable place. It is the 
business of the teacher to carry on the daily 
labors of the school-room in such a way as 
to give play to these qualities; for there is 
no education worth the name withoutit. It 
is not spasmodic preaching that is needed, 
but the influence of character, which, at its 
best, is unconscious. This arouses the 
children’s confidence. They are ready to 
take it for granted that a teacher knows 
more than they do, and only a series of 
blunders could uproot their faith here. But 
they are constantly upon the alert to see if 
those who are over them do the things de- 
manded of themselves. A teacher in whom 
the children ‘ believe,’’ in the same sense 
in which grown people ‘ believe’’ in a man 
or a woman, is alone the teacher who has 
the power to make the best of them. 

An educator who wishes to impose plausi- 
bility for truthfulness, may be successful 
with conventions and committees, but with 
children, never. A school is Argus. 

American Teacher, 
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THE sweetest lives are those to duty wed, 
Whose deeds, both great and small, 

Are close-knit strands of one unbroken thread, 
Where love ennobles all. 

The world may sound no trumpets, ring no bells, 
The Book of Life the shining record tells. 
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TREES FROM THE SEED. 
BY ANDREW S. FULLER. 


HERE is no occasion for a very scienti- 

fic or elaborate description of the differ- 
ent methods employed in the propagation of 
forest trees being given in a simple treatise 
like this. That they may be propagated in 
various ways is true, but the man who desires 
to grow only the native or more common 
exotic forest trees has no occasion to study 
the mysteries of horticultural science. Iam 
well aware that it has been generally sup- 
posed among the farmers that it was only 
nurserymen that were able to grow such 
trees successfully; but this is an error; or, 
at least, if they do succeed better than others, 
it is only because they have given more at- 
tention to the subject ; as 7¢ does not require 
any more skill to grow an acre of our com- 
mon forest trees than it does to grow an acre 
of cabbage or corn. They require no better 
preparation of soil nor any better after-cul- 
ture than a majority of our ordinary farm 
crops. 

The cost of producing seedling trees is 
also much less than those unacquainted with 
the subject would suppose. Having grown 
many thousands, I think that a fair estimate 
of cost at one year old, taking one variety 
with another, will not exceed two dollars 
per thousand. This estimate includes the 
cost of seed, preparing soil, hoeing, weed- 
ing, etc., for one season. The cost will 
certainly depend somewhat upon the price 
paid for seed, for there are some kinds of the 
more rare native trees, such as the Magnolia, 
Cladrastis, etc., the seeds of which would 
cost nearly the amount named. My esti- 
mate refers mainly to the different varieties 
of Maple, Ash, Oak, Tulip, Spruce, and 
similar kinds, the seeds of which are always 
to be had very cheap. The larger nut- 
bearing trees, such as Chestnut, Walnut, 
Hickory, Butternut, etc., would cost a trifle 
more, as they are always in demand for other 
purposes than for growing trees. Besides 
being more bulky, the cost of transportation 
is proportionably greater. Where the seeds 
can be had near at hand, the cost per thou- 
sand ought not to be more than the sum 
named. J do not wish to estimate the cost 
too low, but having grown and sold many 
thousands of such trees, I feel qualified to 
name a price, because it is derived from 
actual experience. No one must expect to 
buy trees at two dollars per thousand, be- 
cause those who grow them for sale expect, 
and have aright to demand, a profit. Every 
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one who wants forest trees in large quanti- 
ties should learn how to grow them upon 
their own land, that they will have them 
near at hand when wanted, and can trans- 
plant them at their leisure. All of our most 
valuable forest trees are readily grown from 
seed, there being only a few kinds—and 
most of these are of an inferior quality— 
which are more easily grown from cuttings. 

I will give my own method of growing the 
different varieties, although it may or may 
not accord with the practice of others; the 
results, however, have always been quite sat- 
isfactory. 

Seed Bed.—For nearly all of the hardy 
deciduous trees (7. ¢., those that lose their 
leaves in the autumn), an open field is a 
good situation for a seed-bed. The soil 
should be deep, mellow, and rich ; if not so, 
make it so by frequent plowing and thor- 
oughly pulverizing with the harrow. If not 
rich, apply a good liberal dressing of any 
old well-decomposed manure. Good barn- 
yard is good enough if old; muck, rotted 
sods, or leaf mold from the woods, will an- 
swer every purpose. If none of these are 
at hand, then bone-dust or ashes may be 
used ; a ton to the acre will not be too much 
of the latter, or from fifty to one hundred 
two-horse loads of the muck and leaf mold, 
and half that quantity of manure. Double 
this amount would be still better, unless your 
soil is good at the start. Mix these applica- 
tions thoroughly with the soil, and harrow 
all down smooth and level, and your seed- 
bed is ready. Now draw a line across one 
side of the plot, and with a hoe make a 
shallow trench from a half to one inch deep, 
according to the size of the seeds to be sown. 
Make the trench about one foot wide ; scat- 
ter the seeds over the bottom, but not too 
thickly, say one to two inches apart, and 
then draw the soil back and cover the seeds 
as evenly as possible. These seed-beds or 
wide drills should be four feet apart if a cul- 
tivator is to be used among them; if not, 
and only the hoe or spading-fork is to be 
employed in cultivation, then two feet will 
be sufficient. All that will now be required 
is to keep the soil loose between the rows, and 
keep them clear of weeds, keeping in mind 
that, like other crops, the better the care, 
the better results. The smaller the seeds the 
less they should be covered, although some 
small seeds will bear covering much deeper 
than some large ones. Maple, Elm, Oak, 
Beech, Tulip, etc., zot more than a half inch, 
while Hickory, Chestnut, and Black Walnut 
about one inch. sometimes sow the coarser 
seeds in single drills, having only one row 





instead of the wide bed; in this case the 
corner of the hoe is only used to make the 
trench. 

Where there is no scarcity of land, the 
single drill is in some respects preferable, as 
it is less trouble in weeding, and the plants 
will usually grow larger than when sown 
more thickly. Still, the wide drill has its 
advantages, for more plants can be grown on 
an acre; besides, the plants shade one an- 
other, and thereby are not quite so liable to 
be burned by the sun, as in single drills. 
There are, however, but few kinds that are 
liable to be damaged by burning, even in 
our hottest weather, and these should be 
grown in a half-shady position. Some 
varieties are benefited by being partially 
shaded when they first appear above ground, 
also by being protected from the cold the 
first winter, consequently it is best to sow 
the seeds of these in small beds, say four feet 
wide and as long as required. Around these 
beds set up boards a foot or more in width, 
fastening them with stakes or by nailing 
them together at the corners, and by placing 
cross-bars every four feet along their length. 
The soil in these beds should be made fine 
and rich, and raked level before the seeds 
are sown. Sow in drills six inches apart, or 
broad-cast, and rake in. After sowing, put 
on the screen, which may be of coarse mat- 
ting, or evergreen boughs, or, what is bet- 
ter, one made with laths. These lath screens 
should be long enough to lie cross-wise of 
the frames, and about three or four feet wide. 

If the seed-bed is not over four feet wide, 
one length of common lath will cover it 
cross-wise ; then by nailing a narrow strip 
of board across the ends of the lath, your 
frame screen will be complete. The laths 
should be placed one to two inches apart ; 
this will allow plenty of light to reach the 
soil, but not enough to injure the plants ; it 
will also allow the rain to find access to the 
beds. These screens are the most conve- 
nient, cost but little, and will last a long 
time if placed under cover when not in use. 
The sun reaches every part of the bed 
through the screens in the course of the day, 
but does not remain long enough on any 
particular spot to cause injury. A board 
fence or hedge running east and west will 
often answer very well for a screen for the 
more delicate varieties which require it ; on 
the north side of these make the bed, and 
only so wide as will be shaded in the middle 
of the day. 

Most of the evergreens require a little 
protection from the sun when they first come 
up. There are also some of our deciduous 
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trees which are rather tender and often burn 
off when they first appear above ground. 
The Mountain Ash, Larch, Taxodium, and 
some others, often fail entirely for the want 
of a little protection at this time. No gen- 
eral rule will apply to all, nor can there be 
any specific rule which will apply to each 
and every section of the country; and soil 
and climate vary, so must practice. It is 
better to be careful than careless, therefore 
it is better to use a preventive than risk a 
failure. When I come to speak of the differ- 
ent varieties, I shall indicate kinds which 
are better sown in shady situations than in 
open ground. It may not always be neces- 
sary, but is certainly thesafest. Seeds sown 
in these beds with screens should not be 
covered too deep, and the best way to do it is 
with a sieve, whether in drills or otherwise. 
The best soil for covering is fine leaf-mold, 
so well rotted that it will pass readily through 
a sieve with one eighth of an inch meshes. 
It will often be necessary to water these 
seed-beds, especially when the small and 
delicate varieties are sown, as such must not 
be covered more than one-fourth of an inch 
deep; and unless the surface of the soil is 
kept moist, they will very likely fail to come 
up. <A very light sprinkling every day in 
dry weather is what they require, not a 
drenching to-day and no more for a week or 
two. Keep the soil moist, but not wet. 
When the plants first come up, and have 
formed but few leaves, is the time the most 
care must be used in watering, and no more 
should be applied than they actually require 
to keep them from suffering for the want of 
it. ‘Too much moisture at this time, espe- 
cially if the weather is very warm, will cause 
them to damp off, or, in other words, rot 
off. Remove the screens in cloudy weather 
that the plants may get plenty of air, for our 
object just at this time is to harden the plants 
or make their stems firm and woody, not by 
drying them, but by a healthy growth. So 
soon as they are from two to six inches in 
height (according to the varieties), very lit- 
tle care is required. If the weather should 
be very dry, give them water; but the 
sprinklings may be dispensed with, and a 
good soaking be given instead, but only oc- 
casionally or when the plants really need it. 
For evergreens, the screens may be kept on 
the beds most of the summer, but remove 
toward fall so that the plants may be thor- 
oughly ripened. At the approach of winter, 
or so soon as the ground begins to freeze, 
put on the screens or lay strips across the 
top of the frames, and on these place straw, 
hay, cornstalks, evergreen boughs, or any 
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such material that may be at hand. It is 
not expected that the frost will be entirely 
excluded, nor would it be advisable to do so, 
for there would be danger of smothering the 
plants. The covering is merely to prevent 
the frequent freezing and thawing of the 
ground and heaving out the plants. 

Time for Sowing Seeds. —There can be no 
specified time given for sowing all kinds of 
tree seeds, but for a general rule, very soon 
after they ripen is the best. It is certainly 
not always convenient to do so, nor is it 
always necessary, but with some kinds a 
delay of a few weeks is almost certain to re- 
sult in a complete failure. Some kinds of 
seeds retain their vitality for years, while 
others for only a few months at most. 

The want of specific knowledge upon this 
point has been the cause of many failures, 
and will probably continue to be so until 
more general information is disseminated. 
To more fully illustrate this point, I will 
suppose a case. Mr. B., a farmer at the 
West, wishes to grow a quantity of the dif- 
ferent kinds of maples, and he writes to 
some Eastern seedsman ordering two bushels 
of each of the following kinds: Sugar Maple, 
Norway Maple, Red Maple, Silver Maple, 
sending his order in the fall, knowing that 
at that time most trees ripen their seeds. 
But for once he has made a mistake; and if 
he has sent his order to an honest and intel- 
ligent seedsman, he will fill one-half of Mr. 
B.’s order, and write him why he does not 
send him all the seeds ordered. But if he 
has sent his order to one who is not posted 
up in the matter, or who values money 
more than honesty, he will fill the order 
complete, and the result will be that the 
seeds of the first two kinds will grow, and 
the others not. 

The Red and Silver Maple ripen their 
seeds in spring or early summer, about the 
first to the middle of June in this vicinity, 
and they retain their vitality for only a few 
weeks. If sown as soon as ripe, they will 
come up in a few days, and make a growth 
of one to three feet by the time the Sugar 
and Norway Maple seeds are ripe in autumn. 

If Mr. B. had been aware of this fact, he 
would have sent his order for them early in 
spring, and have directed that they should 
be forwarded to him in bags, or, what is 
better, baskets, but not in close boxes, for 
when excluded from the air, or closely 
packed together, they will heat, and soon be 
destroyed. These two varieties of maples 
are among the few forest-tree seeds that 
absolutely demand immediate planting, and 
then they grow very readily. 
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Preserving Seeds.—As before remarked, 
some kinds of seeds retain their vitality for 
a long time, and others only for a short 
period. Those seeds that have a firm, horn- 
like covering, like the Locust, etc., gen- 
erally retain their vitality the longest, while 
the seeds of the Maple, Elm, and similar 
trees that have a very porous covering, are 
comparatively short-lived. The size of the 
seed is no indication of its vitality; the 
largest may perish much sooner than the 
very smallest. 

The Black Walnut, Horse Chestnut and 
Butternut will seldom if ever grow after the 
first season, while the Virgilia and Locust, 
which are quite small, will germinate after 
having been kept for a dozen years. The 
vitality of all seeds may be retained for a 
much longer time than was evidently in- 
tended by Nature, if they are placed under 
the proper conditions. A cool, dry, and 
equal temperature appears to be the best 
adapted for the perservation of all seeds. 
The humidity of the atmosphere has also 
much to do in enabling them to retain their 
vitality, for while a warm, moist one is just 
suited to growth, it hastens the death of the 
seeds. For when the germinating powers of 
the seed have once been excited into growth, 
itcan not be checked without injuring, if 
not wholly destroying, its vitality, A warm, 
dry atmosphere evaporates the moisture, 
causing them to shrivel, and thus destroys 
them. 

Some seeds, as the Chestnut, contain such 
a large amount of albuminous matter that it 
is quite difficult to keep the temperature and 
humidity of the atmosphere just in the right 
state for their perservation. All such seeds 
should be placed in the ground, or on it, 
soon after they are ripe, and covered with 
leaves or some similar material, following 
Nature’s method, as they receive there the 
proper degree of warmth and moisture re- 
quisite to their perservation, better than in 
any other situation. 

Gatheringand Transporting Seeds.—Seeds 
should always be gathered in dry weather, 
and those kinds which are inclosed in an 
outer covering, like the Butternut, should be 
spread out in an airy situation until they are 
quite dry before being packed for transpor- 
tation. It is also advisable to dry all tree 
seeds a little, but it must be varied accord- 
ing to the size and natural amount of mois- 
ture they contain. Those that possess a 
large amount either in their covering or in 
the seed proper are liable to heat if packed 
in close air-tight boxes. Baskets and bags, 
or boxes with small holes bored in them, 





should be used for the purpose, especially if 
the seeds are to remain in them for several 
days. Sheets of paper, or layers of dry 
moss, may be placed between the layers of 
seecs to absorb the moisture, when necessary 
to pack the seeds before they are sufficiently 
dry. These remarks apply only to the 
larger seeds and those that naturally contain 
considerable moisture at the time of gather- 
ing them. 

The smaller seeds as well as larger ones 
that are inclosed in a dry covering, such as 
the Alder, Spruce, and Pine among the 
smaller, and Beech and Hickory among the 
larger, may be transported in bags, barrels, 
or tight boxes; all that is necessary is to 
keep them dry while in transit. 

Where to Obtain Seed.—Where shall we 
get our seed? is a question that admits of 
only a very general answer. It is apparent 
to all, that where the trees grow, there will 
the seeds be found most abundant. 

If in those sections there are any persons 
who gather seeds for sale, whose address you 
can obtain, they will be glad to furnish you, 
otherwise you may have some acquaintance 
there who will take the trouble to gather 
them for you; or, this failing, you could 
write to a postmaster in the vicinity stating 
your desire, and asking him to aid you by 
giving you the address of some one who 
would be likely to furnish them, inclosing a 
prepaid envelope for the answer. Our 
country postmasters are generally accommo- 
dating men, and if you do not ask them to 
write a long letter and pay the postage 
themselves, on business which wholly benefits 
yourself, you will find them ready to do a 
favor even to astranger. When you get the 
address of the person, write him stating ina 
few wortis what you desire; and if he can 
not get the seeds for you, ask him if he can 
refer you to some one who can (always in- 
closing a postage stamp for reply). There 
are many ways in which a correspondence 
may be brought about between farmers, in 
different parts of the country, which would 
result in advantage to both parties. Seeds 
could be exchanged, and information upon 
various subjects given and received. /f 
Jarmers would write and study more and work 
less, they would get rich sooner, live longer, 
and be more happy. 

When the seeds wanted can not be pro- 
cured in this way, then write to some seeds- 
man for them, always sending in your order 
early ; never wait until it is time to sow the 
seeds before ordering them. Few seedsmen 
save any more than they are likely to sell, 
not wishing to incur the expense of having 
> 
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a large quantity gathered to supply an un- 
certain demand. 

And here let me say to those who are 
about ordering seeds: You will not only be 
more certain of getting what you want, but 
you will accommodate the seedsman by send- 
ing your order a month—yes, six months— 
before you require them. It is not neces- 
sary that you should send the full amount of 
cost with the order, but you should send a 
small sum, unless you are personally known 
to the one to whom you send your order. 
If you wish to buy fifty or one hundred 
dollars’ worth, send five or ten dollars along 
with the order, as this will show that you 
are in earnest and intend to buy what you 
have asked for, and your order will be put 
on the order-book. If you merely write 
saying that at some future time you will want 
such articles, ten to one your letter goes in- 
to the waste-basket and no notice taken of 
it. Perhaps Mr. Seedsman has ten just such 
letters from different parties the same day 
yours reached him, and he knows from past 
experience that probably not more than one 
out of the ten will buy the seeds about 
which they have written to inquire. 

There has been for many years quite a 
demand for American forest-tree seeds in 
Europe, and a few of our seedsmen have 
made a specialty of gatheringthem. There 
is an abundant supply, and our seedsmen 
possess the facility and energy to meet the 
demand for any amount that may be re- 
quired. But do send in your orders ear/y. 


FRESHNESS OF SPIRIT. 


( NE of the most serious losses which befall 

men is the loss of freshness of spirit in 
dealing with the manifold relationships and 
duties of life. With the lapse of time there 
is always danger that the first zest and zeal 
will pass, and leave us servants of duty or 
slaves of routine. Joy and enthusiasm fold 
their wings, and we walk wearily where we 
once passed with swift and victorious move- 
ment. Our business becomes drudgery, our 
duties onerous, our relations of affection lose 
the charm of sentiment. There are always 
a few rare natures who escape the decay 
which despoils the bloom of life, and carry 
with them into noon and evening the fresh- 
ness and splendor of the morning. These 
are, by virtue of this quality, our guides and 
inspirers; they continually renew for us and 
in us the early vision, the pristine beauty of 
living. They show us again the loveliness 
we once saw in the flower, the glory we once 
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saw in the sky, the dignity and nobility 
which life wore for us before care and selfish- 
ness impaired our finer perceptions. 

The joy which such natures preserve for 
themselves and others, the power of impulse 
toward high and noble living which they 
continually generate, do not belong by 
nature to the few; they are universal gifts, 
within the reach of all who will put out a 
hand to take them. 

’Tis Heaven alone that is given away, 
’Tis only God may be had for the asking. 

The secret of perpetual freshness in a 
human soul, of renewing life each day in the 
beauty of the first creation, lies in the clear 
and permanent perception of the great spirit- 
ual forces and truths of which all visible 
things are the symbols and revelation. The 
mother ministers to her child without pause 
or rest ; the long day of her service is divided 
by no swift passing hours, and broken by no 
change of morning into night or night into 
morning. Head, heart, hands and feet are 
incessantly taxed to care for, develop, and 
direct the young life. There are times 
when all these grow weary and would fail 
if it were not for the consciousness, kept 
clear and luminous by love, of the inesti- 
mable worth of the growing soul that receives 
all this as its right, and does not even think 
its gratitude. Every true mother under- 
stands the spiritual relationship in which 
she stands to the little group at her feet, and 
this perception sheds a continual radiance 
about them and her. 

Not less deeply and fruitfully are we all 
related to our duties—those incessant de- 
mands upon our life which at times almost 
drain it to the last drop. Met simply from 
a sense of obligation, without the abiding 
consciousness of their. spiritual significance, 
they deplete and exhaust us; but met with 
the clear insight which discerns the growing 
purpose of God behind them, they become 
transformed and radiant with prophecy and 
promise ; the drudgery of the day is no longer 
drudgery when one sees in it the slow un- 
folding of a great new thought for one’s 
coming life. 

In all our relations with the men and 
women about us there is the same tendency 
to weariness and the same remedy for it. 
In the sacred privacy of the home there are, 
year in and out, the same faces, names, 
voices, duty, occupations ; there is a routine 
which conceals and at times almost buries 
the deep and beautiful ties that have made 
the family imperishable and invulnerable 
amid the vicissitudes of civilization. They 
only know the joy which makes these re- 
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lations wells of inspiration and happiness 
along the journey of life, who hold in clear 
view the rich spiritual relationships of which 
the family ties are a perpetual and beautiful 
revelation, a parable repeated from gen- 
eration to generation with ever-deepening 
meaning. 

Spiritual strength is the only real strength, 
because it alone is capable of infinite renewal ; 
and in the possession of this strength lies the 
secret of that freshness of sentiment and zeal 
which, like a dew from heaven, revives the 
rarest flowers along the path of life, and 
renews day by day the beauty and fragrance 
of their earliest blooming.—Christian Union. 
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PUPILS’ EXAMINATIONS, ETC. 


HE following is an abstract of the report 

of the Committee on City School Sys- 
tems of the National Council of Education, 
at Topeka, on the subject of ‘* Pupils, Class- 
fication, Examinations and Promotions.’’ 
The report was presented by City Superin- 
tendent H. S. Jones, of Erie, Pa., and is 
characterized by his practical method, clear 
thought, and terse style: 


1. It is not the purpose of the common school 
to serve as a sifting machine, by which a cer- 
tain kind of brain can be discovered and re- 
tained. 

2. The common school is an institution whose 
function is to receive and hold, as long as possi- 
ble, children differing more or less widely in 
race, heredity, surroundings, strength, health, 
and the faculty of learning. 

3. Classification is (1) economical, (2) a 
healthful, social, and educational stimulus, and 
(3) encourages true emulation. 

4. Classification is close, or educational. Close 
classification is military in spirit; its aim is 
fusion and uniformity. It tends to make in- 
struction fit itself to the weak of the class on one 
extreme, or to the strong of the class on the other. 

5. Close classification is hardly an evolution 
of the common school. 

6. Educational classification aims at the pro- 
gress of the individual. It makes the class an 
economic convenience, rather than a necessity, 
In the region of thought and observation, it com- 
pels each member to act individually. It de- 
mands that the teacher shall study the child as 
he is in the class—not the typical child. 

7. Classification should receive the most care- 
ful attention of the supervisory force. It should 
not be left to inexperience, or to those who have 
little skill in judging of mental faculty. 

8. The size of a class, and the number of 
classes to a teacher, depend on material and 
location. 

g. Examination should be subordinate to edu- 
cation, serving merely as a factor in the opera- 
tion of instruction, 





10. Examination should be (a) written, (4) 
oral, (c) objective, combined as far as practical, 
and given large place in the lower departments. 

11. Examinations may serve a useful pur- 
pose in education: (1) as a stimulus; (2) asa 
test of class progress; (3) as a corrective of de- 
fects in the instruction; (4) to help determine 
individual promotions; (5) in the work of class 
promotions; (6) in ascertaining the fitness of a 
class to graduate from the department that issues 
a formal diploma. 

12. Standing in examination should neither 
be a crown nor a disgrace. 

13. Nothing depressing, exciting or startling 
should characterize the examination. 

14. Questions should be based on due pre- 
paration, and so formed as to assist in educa- 
tion. They should shade from the easy to the 
difficult, giving full chance to the several de- 
grees of talent in the class. 

15. The time allotted to an exercise should 
not be so limited as to cause a state of hurry. 

16. Promotions should not be based on ex- 
amination alone. The school history of the 
candidate also should be taken into account. 

17. The act of promotion should not be mag- 
nified into an epic. 

18. Semi-annual promotions, especially in the 
lower grades, seem best in the line of elasticity 
and readjustment. 

iacdeentdiaipiinelsasiiy 


CONCERNING BOOKS. 
BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 


BOOK may be an ornament, a tool, or 
[\ afriend. Asan ornament it lies on the 
parlor-table, and enters into competition 
with a vase of flowers, a plaque, a Japanese 
monstrosity, a Turkish table-cloth or what- 
not, or lines the wall in a set of shelves, and 
serves as an expensive wall-paper. There is 
no objection to books as ornaments for 
those people who can afford literary drtc- 
a-brac, and like that sort of thing. Asa 
tool the book belongs to the scholastic 
workshop. It is professional. The boy’s 
school-books are tools; the woman’s cook- 
ery-books are tools; the minister’s commen- 
taries are tools; the lawyer’s reports are 
tools; Webster's Dictionary isatool. Every 
perfectly-equipped house ought to have a 
carpenter’s shop, and the master of the 
house ought to know how to use it ; cook- 
ing-schools for girls, and carpenter-shops or 
garden-beds, or both, for boys. So every 
house ought to have its literary tool-shop, 
its library of books for literary labor, its in- 
tellectual carpenter’s shop; its books of ref- 
erence,—dictionary, geography, cyclopedia. 
But the highest use of a book is as a com- 
panion and a friend. You are not par- 
ticular as to the binding; for, though you 
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like to see your friend well clad, the tailor 
does not make the man, neither does the 
bookbinder make the book. A threepenny 
edition of an English classic may be a 
friend. You do not inquire as to utility. 
The most useful books are those which can 
give no account of their usefulness. The 
highest use of a friend is his friendship, and, 
in some respects, a friendly book is the very 
best of friends. Speech is silver, silence is 
golden. A book isa bi-metallic friend; it 
will give you either silver speech or golden 
silence, as you prefer. I sit by my firelight 
dreaming, with my friend in my hand. 
“¢Come, come,’’ I say to him at last, “‘you 
are silent and I am weary; talk to me, 
amuse me.’’ And he answers not my pet- 
ulance with reproach, but looks with kindly 
face into my eyes and talks. At last I 
weary of him. ‘* You talk too much,’’ I say, 
and turn from him. He stops as quietly as 
he began, relapses into silence, and breathes 
no complaint of my unreasoning mood. A 
book is never jealous, never suspicious. It 
asks no attentions. It never pouts or sulks 
because you prefer another book. It never 
reproches you with,—‘‘I thought you had 
quite forgotten me.’’ I can not pet my cat 
without a remonstrance from my dog ; but 
I can choose any book out of my library 
with no looks or words of reproach from its 
companions. It exacts nothing. Conver- 
sation is give and take; but reading is all 
take. The book demands of you only one 
thing,—attention. ‘That you must give, or 
it closes its lips and is resolutely silent. In- 
deed, the generosity of this friend is its worse 
fault. Beware! or it will make you selfish. 
Your true book-lover is in danger of not 
being a true lover of his kind. There is 
one virtue no book can cultivate in the soul, 
—the virtue of self denial. 

The book as a friend isa living soul. It 
is the thought and experience of a noble 
nature crystallized and endowed with an 
earthly immortality. It is the touch of a 
vanished soul. It is a voice come back 
from the unseen world. Words are im- 
mortal because a soul lives in them. A 
good book is immortal because it is an in- 
carnate soul. In the presence of a great 
book I am in the presence of a great nature. 
He is an artist; and he lends me his eyes 
with which to look into Nature and read her 
mysteries. He is a poet; and I, too, am 
a poet in his companionship, and endowed 
with his insight. He is a novelist: and as | 
sit with him my heart throbs with his pro- 
found sympathies. He is an historian, and 


I live in another epoch; or a philosopher, 
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and his broad horizon opens before me, and 
I am on the top of an exceeding high moun- 
tain, and all the kingdoms of Nature and all 
truth are in a panorama before me. 

Christian Union. 


—_— a ——___— 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC DU- 
TIES. 


BY T. ELLIOTT PATTERSON. 

N an early number of ‘* The Citizen,’ 

published in the interest of ‘‘ good gov- 
ernment through good citizenship,’’ Prof. 
James, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
advocated the use of our public schools for 
disseminating instruction in duties of citizen- 
ship. To him it seemed the most available 
channel for successful instruction in the 
public duties of the citizen. Like the Tem- 
perance advocates for early hygenic instruc- 
tion on the evils of alcoholic stimulants, he 
believed in working on the rising generation, 
rather than expending time and labor in the 
fruitless task of interesting or instructing 
the mature and the aged. ‘The article was 
well worthy his able pen, and commends 
itself to every patriotic worker in the field 
of American education. 

The hope of our country is in the Chris- 
tian training of our youth, and avery im- 
portant part of this training, irrespective of 
creed or sect, lies along the line of educated 
citizenship. And while any new departure 
in the way of popular instruction in public 
duties requires time and patience, it should 
also be remembered that only a few years 
are necessary to pass school-boys of sixteen 
into the responsible citizenship of voters at 
twenty-one. It is possible to imagine that 
education, in the popular use of the word, 
has crowded into our_public (or people’s) 
school some studies that are not so useful or 
practical as others that might be suggested. 
And without speaking disparagingly of the 
honest efforts to make ‘‘schools of learn- 
ing’’ out of the village grammar or city 
high school, may not many of our youth 
come forth from our cross-road Heidel- 
bergs, Oxfords and Cambridges, with two 
little knowledge of many things, and entire 
ignorance of some things? 

To be guilty, or even to be charged with 
the misdemeanor, of adding one study to 
the comprehensive curriculum of the Peo- 
ple’s College, might be unwise in this age of 
investigation. Not to add to, but to occa- 
sionally take a half-hour from, some one of 
the many regular studies, we would suggest 
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‘‘half-hour talks on our Constitution,’’ the 
organic law under which the 4,282,891 and 
more Pennsylvanians are living. Known as 
the Constitution of 1873, it was submitted 
by the Constitutional Convention of 1872- 
73, ratified by the people Dec. 16, 1873, by 
a majority of 145,150 out of a vote of 
253,744, and went into effect January 1, 
1874. 

For convenience of reference, we place the 
eighteen articles under the following divi- 
sions, and trust the Pennsylvania teacher 
of the new Pennsylvania voters for 1890, 
may find time during these intervening years 
to at least acquaint them with the leading 
features of Pennsylvania’s ‘‘ Great Law.’’ 

( 1. Declarationof Rights . 3. Legislation. 


x 2. Suffrage ana Elec- - 18. Amendments. 
= | tions. S | 23 Counties. 
| 12. Public Officers. S 4 14. County Officers. 
| 7. Oath of Office. ‘% | 25. Cities and City Char- 
L 6. Imupeachments. a ters. 
(16 Private Corporations 

Ya [ 2 Legislative. {9 Taxation and Fi- 
ey) ¢. Executive. fr nance. 
SS) 5. Judicial. Fx j 70 Education. 
SF | S33 jw. Milita. 

zs | 16. Railroads and Ca- 

\ macs. 
OO ieS:”téi‘i‘“ 


THE CATERPILLARS. 
EVOLUTION OF THE FALL WEB WORM. 


BY S. S. RATHVON. 


HE caterpillar which seems to have been 

most abundant the present season, and 
which has been most the subject of com- 
plaint, is what is called the ‘fall web- 
worm ’’—scientifically, Ayphantria textor. 
It is the larva of a small white ‘miller 
moth,’’ which may be often found in early 
summer mornings sitting on lamp posts, or 
lying dead on the pavement beneath city 
lamps, or inside and outside of grocers’ win- 
dows, or elsewhere, where lights are burning. 
It is a ‘‘night flier’’ (ecturnia) and is, 
with hundreds of other night flying insects, 
attracted by light. During the day it gen- 
erally remains concealed in some out-of-the- 
way place. Now, this habit naturally sug- 
gests a common remedy for the destruction 
of the moth, and one female moth destroyed 
before she has deposited her eggs, practically 
involves the destruction of from three to 
five hundred caterpillars in embryo. A 
globe lamp set in a large basin, or small tub 
of water, forms a most effective moth trap. 
They fly against it pell mell at night, and 
with a rebound, drop into the water be- 
neath. A lamp set on a short post, or an 
open flame, will also attract and destroy 
them. 





All, or nearly all, butterflies and moths 
are fond of liquid sweets; and hence they 
visit flowering trees, shrubs and plants, to 
gratify their love for the nectar which the 
flowers of vegetation contain. This is very 
apparent to all, so far as it relates to the 
‘* day-fliers’’ (diurnia) and a little observa- 
tion will also illustrate it in the case of 
**twilight-fliers’’ (crepuscularia); but it is 
none the less true in reference to a large 
number of the night-fliers. Hence shallow 
vessels, or wide-mouthed bottles, containing 
poisoned. liquid sweetness hung on trees and 
shrubbery, in the evening and during the 
night, will attract and capture them by hun- 
dreds or thousands. We have often had 
large numbers of them, so captured, sent to 
us for identification. Of course this may 
require some little trouble, but if that which 
is proposed to be protected or saved has any 
value to its possessor, it may compensate him 
for all the trouble it requires 

What we have thus far written relates to 
the forestalling of caterpillars by the de- 
struction of their progenitors. No cater- 
pillar is endowed with power to deposit eggs 
or procreate its species. The caterpillar is 
the youthful state; the butterfly and moth 
are both in the adult states. But between 
the youthful and the adult state is the inter- 
mediate or quiescent state, ( pupa, chrysalis or 
aurelta) which may also be termed the ado- 
lescent state, during which it acquires the 
functions necessary to its perpetuation. In- 
sects generally are very prolific. Moths 
will deposit from one hundred to one thou- 
sand eggs or more during their life-lease, 
and from one to three generations may be 
produced in one season. ‘The importance, 
therefore, which attaches to the destruction 
of a single gravid female moth becomes 
very apparent. In order to circumvent the 
noxious invasion of caterpillars, slugs, 
worms, or whatever other name we may be 
pleased to give them, we must divest our 
minds entirely of those poetic or romantic 
ideas which attach to the ‘‘ beautiful butter- 
fly’? and the ‘pretty moth,’’ for under 
cover of all their gaudiness and prettiness 
are concealed the possibilities of blight, of 
defoliation, and utter devastation to the 
uses and the beauties of the vegetable king- 
dom. 

If, however, through inadvertence, dis- 
inclination or indolence, we have neglected 
to avail ourselves of any means to destroy 
the butterfly or moth before it has deposited 
its eggs, we must prepare to meet it in its 
youthful or caterpillar form. But before 


the caterpillar is the egg state, and those 
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moths that deposit their eggs on trees and 
shrubbery in the fall, where they remain 
exposed all winter, have their numbers much 
reduced, if not entirely destroyed, by un- 
favorable weather, by accident, by certain 
prying and active little birds, or by numer- 
ous minute insect parasites. 

But the special subject under consideration 
is not one of that kind. It does not deposit 
its eggs in the fall. It is not certain how 
many broods of this web worm occur during 
the season, although there is the appearance 
of many. But two broods are as much as 
are claimed in our latitude. The appearance 
that there are more originates from the fact 
that the moths do not evolve from the pupa 
state, in which they passed the winter, all at 
the same time, owing to a difference in their 
situations in regard to heat or cold; and 
when they do evolve they do not deposit all 
their eggs at the same time. In this respect 
they are something like the female ‘‘ Colo- 
rado potato beetle,’’ which sometimes re- 
quires twenty-seven days to deposit all her 
eggs. Hence it may appear that there are 
twenty-seven broods, when in fact there is 
only one. The moth of the fall web-worm 
generally begins to deposit her eggs when 
the trees are well leaved, say about the first 
of June, and may continue to deposit up to 
the first of July. 

These eggs are deposited on the leaves, and 
within a week thereafter, if the weather is 
favorable, the young caterpillars are ex- 
cluded. These young are essentially gre- 
garious, and immediately begin to envelope 
three or half a dozen leaves with their web, 
and the little colony feeds upon the paren- 
chyma of the leaves within their enclosure, 
measurably free from birds, from rains, 
storms or other disturbances. Even an ap- 
plication of liquid poison would have little 
effect upon them, and it often requires days 
of continuous rain to saturate one of these 
nests. Their presence soon becomes con- 
spicuously visible by their clustered webs. 
A pair of pruning shears attached to a pole, 
and worked by a strong cord, is an efficient 
instrument to clip off these nests, and if 
taken early the whole colony may be cap- 
tured. These nests should then be imme- 
diately burned. A swab on the end of a 
pole, and saturated with alcohol, coal-oil, 
camphine or melted sulphur, ignited, and 
held under their nests, will soon make an 
end of them. When they increase in size 
the colony divides into smaller communities, 
and as October approaches they become sol- 
itary, leave the trees, scatter, each one seem- 
ing to look out for himself. They seem to 
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be moving about distressed and objectless ; 
but they nevertheless are bent on a special 
purpose. 

That purpose is to find a suitable place in 
which to pupate and pass their winter hiber- 
nation. Where the earth is not too com- 
pact nor subject to continuous saturation, 
they will go a little distance under ground, 
and form a cavity and a slight cocoon out 
of the hairs on their bodies, and there as- 
sume the pupal form. But they also pupate 
elsewhere. Under stones or the loose bark 
of trees, in the leafy rubbish at the base of 
trees, or under almost any suitable tempo- 
rary cover, they may frequently be found. 
Then, if not before, they should be killed. 
These insects, however, must not be con- 
founded with the *‘ tent caterpillars’ (CZs- 
tocampa), the moths of which deposit brace- 
lets of eggs around the branches of trees, 
where they may be plainly seen when the 
leaves have fallen. When ¢ha¢ moth has 
deposited its eggs it dies, and its hibernation 
is in the egg state. It is also a larger in- 
sect, both in the moth and the caterpillar, 
than the ‘‘ fall web-worm,’’ and also of a 
different color. The latter varies in both 
size and color in the larva state, but the av- 
erage length is one inch; head very glossy 
black ; body greenish yellow, with velvety 
black dorsal stripe, and orange-colored side 
stripes; hairs iong and tarnished white. 
The moth is pure white; body half an inch 
long, and its alar expansion one inch and a 
quarter. Lancaster New Era. 


———___—_~@> 


PRACTICAL TEMPERANCE WORK. 


‘THE real temperance movement, so far as 

it affects individuals, has been weakened 
by mere speculations. The great concern 
is how to influence men to give up their 
cups, and how to brace them up while they 
are forming gracious habits, and how to pro- 
tect them from temptations to the appetite. 
The conditions of society are against weak 
men, especially of the humble classes, as 
they are called. Some men, when they are 
thirsty, can enter a store and take a glass of 
ice-water—their position bids them help 
themselves; but others cannot, not because 
they are morally or intellectually inferior, 
but because they wear rough clothes and do 
rough work. The teamster cannot go and 
help himself. The man who lays a pave- 
ment is not welcome in commercial palaces, 
but he is as thirsty as the best; and what is 
left to him? He cannot get ice-water at the 
corners of the streets. It does not bubble 
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up for him at the side of the pavement; 
and, if it did, there is no sheltered place for 
him to sit down and rest a moment. But 
there are luxurious places at every corner 
where a comfortable chair awaits him, and 
a glass of beer and crackers added, with a 
glass of ice-water, if he wants it, all for five 
cents. Now, what is the use of running 
sentimentality against fact to a hungry, 
thirsty, and unsheltered man? What is the 
use of setting up social isolation against 
sodality? What is the use of running our 
heads against the inevitable laws of trade, 
in which humanity will go where it can get 
most refreshment and companionship for the 
least money? Until temperance drinks are so 
made as to tone up the system and strengthen 
it instead of stimulating it, and places of 
comfort are provided to receive it for five 
cents, it is nonsense to be puffing up senti- 
ment to this class. | When, at every corner 
and in the middle of squares, men cannot 
even get a glass of milk or coffee, and 
crackers with it, and a place to rest a mo- 
ment, for five cents, temperance can never 
rival the lager-beer saloon or gin-mill. It 
is more cheap food and drink that will 
strengthen, and not intoxicate; it is more 
comfort to weary and weakened bodies; 
more cheer that will stimulate moral senti- 
ments; more examples of practical reform 
measures and less talk and resolutions, that 
will control that great multitude from whence 
the great army of drunkards are recruited, 
by the help of the common necessities of 
nature. Presbyterian. 
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HINTS ON WRITING. 








BY JOHN D. PHILBRICK. 





1. MAKE a judicious use of whatever series 
of copy: book is officially adopted for your school. 
Penmanship is essential as a mechanical means 
for acquiring and conveying information. But 
do not make your pupils slaves to ‘elements,’ 
“‘analysis,’’ ‘‘ proportion,” “harmonies,” and 
an endless series of engraved lessons. Penman- 
ship is learned, in the main, by imitation and 
practice. 

2. With beginners during the first school 
year put your copies on the blackboard, and 
let your pupils imitate them on the blackboard. 
Little children like writing with chalk in large- 
hand, because the teacher and the class see 
their work, Follow these lessons bv slate-work. 

3. Do not drill beginners on elements, prin- 
ciples, or analysis, but put them at once to writ- 
ing short words, and then short sentences, as in 
reading. In fact, reading and writing ought to 
be carried along pari passu. 

4. Bear in mind that many of the capital let- 
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ters are no harder to make than are the small 
letters. 

5. In blackboard lessons, see that your pupils 
form the habit of holding a crayon properly, 
and give a drill lesson occasionally on large ovals 
to secure freedom of arm movement. 

6. In slate writing, use only long pencils, and 
train your children to hold them as a pen is held. 
Give frequent drill movements in making ovals, 
running ws, etc., in order to secure freedom of 
arm movement, and an easy way of holding the 
pencil. 

7. Give attention at every lesson to the man- 
ner of placing the slate upon the desk, and to 
the position of the pupil in writing. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to break up bad habits of holding 
a pencil, when the pencil is followed by a pen. 

8. Do not sit down in achair behind your 
table, as so many teachers do, but go about 
among your scholars, place their slates or books 
properly, take hold of their rigid fingers, and 
show them how to hold a pen easily and prop- 
erly. It is not enough to do this om#ce, it must 
be continued for years. 

g. Train pupils from the beginning to write 
with a free and ready movement, not the slow, 
constrained, rigid, snail-like tracing that is often 
current in school. 

10. The use of engraved copy-books is indis- 
pensable in school, but they must not be relied 
on exclusively. Let copy-books altefnate with 
blank-books in which to write maxims, rules of 
health, choice selections of prose and poetry, 
compositions, etc. When pupils are able to 
write a fair business hand, drop all copy-books, 
and rely on the written school exercises. Re- 
quire weekly or monthly specimens from every 
pupil. 

11. Upon the lowest line of each page of the 
copy-book require the pupil to write his name 
and age, the name of the school and class, and 
the date when the page was finished. 

12. Train your more advanced classes on the 
elements, and the analysis of forms. Point out 
the defects of bad forms and the merits of good 
forms. Require your pupils to make on the 
blackboard the capital letters on a large scale, 
and let them criticise one another. 

13. Do not attempt to make the older scholars 
write a uniform ‘‘ copy-book hand,”’ but let them 
form their own characteristic style. The main 
thing is fo make every letter legible. 

14. “Writing, like spelling and grammar, is 
capable of development, but not unless many of 
the books prepared upon purely mechanical 
principles give way to blank-books or sheets, 
which our children may use with greater free- 
dom of hand and of the will that guides it. 
The days of copy-setting were better than those 
of copy-engraving for this reason, if for no other, 
that the teacher wrote for the pupils, as well as 
the pupils for him. If he went further, and en- 
couraged them to write out passages in prose or 
verse, perhaps helping them a little in their 
choice, then those days were a great deal better, 
and we had better revive their practices.” 

15. “‘A corrupt taste in regard to writing has 
been for several years gradually creeping into our 
schools. This corruption consists in the substi- 
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tution of a slender, faint, and weak kind of writ- 
ing, with certain outlandish and fanciful capitals, 
for a good, honest plain, neat, firm, clear, leg- 
ible, strong, and regular hand.”’ 


MRS CE A 
THE LADY TEACHER. 
Wren is a lady? If we hunt the ety- 
‘Y mology of the word, we shall find it is 
derived from two Anglo-Saxon words, one 
of which means to look after, to have charge 
of, to keep. But a noted gentleman has 
given us quite another definition, which cor- 
responds with our own views, viz, ‘‘A lady 
is a woman who is the equal of her lord.’’ 
The lady teacher is the compeer of her 
brother in the same profession. 

Everything seems to qualify her for teach- 
ing. Her organization clearly defines her 
sphere. She is physically fitted to the close 
confinement of the school-room and to se- 
dentary life. God has endowed her with 
fine natural perceptions, an exquisite in- 
stinct, and wonderful self-control. In fact, 
ladies are the anointed teachers of our race. 

Thoughtfulness for others, modesty and 
self-respect, are the qualities which make a 
real lady, as distinguished from the veneered 
article which commonly goes by that name. 
These qualities, coupled with patience, self- 
control, and a youthful heart that has not 
forgotten its own sunshiny, cheery child- 
hood, are wanted in all who deal with the 
children. 


The lady teacher must be firm but 
heavenly mild. 
* A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort and command.’ 
Children are susceptible creatures. As 


you influence them not by arbitrary rules 
and stern precepts alone, but in a thousand 
other ways that speak through gentle man- 
ners, quiet, pleasing, lady-like tones, so they 
will grow. 

Place a young girl under the care and 
guidance of a kind-hearted, graceful woman, 
and unconsciously to herself, she will grow 
into a graceful lady. Place a rude street- 
educated boy under the guidance of the 
same gentle hand, and how quickly the 
rough edges of that boy’s nature are 
smoothed and toned down. 

My opinion is that if a lady teacher does 
nothing more for the good of a community 
than to inculcate good morals and gentle 
manners in the minds and hearts of the 
youth, she is of inestimable value to that 
community. 

I do not think parents are particular 
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enough about the culture, refinement and 
character of the one to whom they entrust 
the education of their children. A noted 
gentleman, when his daughter asked him 
what studies she should pursue at college, 
replied, ‘‘It matters not so much what you 
study, but with whom you study.”’ 

There is a tendency nowadays to under- 
estimate the durability of early impressions. 
They are the reins that guide and stop us all 
through life, the golden key that locks or un- 
locks the portals leading to fields of useful- 
ness in maturity. 

How often we hear these expressions: 
‘*O well, what is the difference who is em- 
ployed in those primary departments, or 
who teaches that summer country school ?’’ 
What a mistake to think that when a child 
is once on its feet it will grow and flourish 
like a tree, regardless of soil or cultivation! 
The labor only begins then. I tell you, 
mothers, the croup, which you so much 
dread, is nothing compared with that swear- 
ing boy on the corner. You cannot be too 
careful into whose hands you place the guid- 
ing and guarding of those little feet. 

The primary teacher ought to combine in 
one, mother, governess and nurse. She 
ought to be a lady in every sense of the 
term. But there are some lady teachers 
whose field of labor lies away from the busy 
town. The position of lady teacher in the 
graded schools is a responsible one, but I 
can’t begin to tell you what it means to be 
a country schoolma’am. 

Am I addressing a fellow-teacher from the 
rural districts? If so I need not speak of 
dust, mud, overwork, poor pay, and the op- 
position of ignorant patrons, for you well 
understand all about these. Your lot in life 
is God-like, for it is yours to give time, 
strength, activity and love, without any ap- 
parent adequate return. Yet you have a 
compensation which even better than 
money. You are teachér, saviour, guardian 
and friend—sometimes unappreciated, some- 
times misrepresented, and oftimes misused, 
but never the aggressor. 

But each one of us, wherever our lot may 
be cast, can ennoble our profession by put- 
ting into it the womanly and divine princi- 
ple of love and sacrifice. 

The lady teacher ought to be a true 
Christian. Au artist gazing upon a block 
of marble exclaimed, ‘‘ I see therein an an- 
gel!’’ Grasping his chisel he wrought as if 
by magic, until his natural eye beheld the 
image of his mind. Infinite wisdom has en- 
trusted you and me with living, breathing 
marble, and it is ours, with smiles and tears, 
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with prayer and song, to develop patiently 
the latent possibilities of the human soul. 
Our words and thoughts are crystalized in 
the minds of those around us. Wecan lead 
those little feet up and place them upon the 
King’s Highway, or by being unfaithful to 
our trust we can start them upon the down- 
ward path. Next to the minister of the gos- 
pel stands the teacher. Then let us go forth 
to our labor stronger in faith and integrity 
than ever before ; more fully determined to 
lead a sweet, pure life, replete with good 
works. Let us ‘‘sow beside all waters.’’ 
Perhaps we can make something grow where 
before was a waste or a blank. 

Let true womanhood shine out of our 
lives, casting its radiant glow upon the God- 
given treasures around us, raising, stimulat- 
ing and encouraging them to self-reliance, 
and to a true, pure life. If we can drop but 
a pebble of truth into the vast ocean of hu- 
manity, the circle of our influence may go 
on, deepening and widening, until it shall 
reach the boundless shore of eternity. Then 
from our Master’s lips will we hear the 
words, ‘*She hath done what she could: 
well done.”’ Chio Ed. Monthly. 


—$—$—S 


HOW EDWARD EVERETT HALE WAS 
EDUCATED. 


HAD the great good luck to be born in the 

middle of a large family. I lived with three 
brothers and three sisters; I was the fourth, 
counting each way; and I should advise any- 
body, whods consulted in such matters, to select 
that place in the family economy. 

The fourth child will be apt to wish to go to 
school when the three older children go. The 
mother will not object if the school be unscien- 
tific, happy-go-lucky, and simply a place where a 
good-natured gir! of twenty keeps thirty children 
reasonably happy for three hours in the morning 
and two in the afternoon. To such a school, 
miscalled a dame school by writers now, | went, 
or was led, willingly enough, for four years. | 
remember four realities there. One was the 
flickering of motes of dust in the sunbeams, 
when the shutters were closed—curtains there 
were none in those primeval days. My obser- 
vations then have assisted me in following out 
Mr. Tyndall's since. One was the method of 
making sand-pies on the floor. One was the 
first page of the New York Primer—and I wish 
I had the book now. The fourth was sitting in 
a yellow chair in the middle of the school-room, 
reading an interesting book. I was quite ab- 
sorbed in the book, when Abel Fullum came 
for me. Abel Fullum was the “hired man,” 
who was then, in 1826, in my father’s employ, 
and who now, in 1886, kindly oversees my daily 
duties, lest I should go far astray. He accom- 


panied us to and from school four times a day, 
the distance being too great for inexperienced 
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feet. ‘‘ Doctor,’ said Fullum to me, when we 
were well in the street, ‘ what-ure-been-doin’ 
that was naughty?’ I said I had done nothing 
wrong. But Fullum assured me | had, and that 
no one ever was placed in that yellow chair who 
had not been naughty. This I then remem- 
bered to be true, but it had not crossed my 
mind before. Nor do I know now, nor have | 
ever known, from that time to this, why I was 
thus punished. I did not then know, but by 
accident, that I was punished. It is not the only 
time, I believe, when I have wounded my 
friends without meaning to and without know- 
ing it, and have borne their wrath with eqani- 
mity from sheer ignorance that they were dis- 
pleased, for which I now apologize to them. 
And I mention the anecdote by way of suggest- 
ing to teachers that it is well for them to tell 
children why they punish them, if, by good luck, 
they know themselves. 

From this school I went at five to another 
school kept by aman. I went because it seemed 
best that I should go to a man’s school, not be- 
cause that I had learned all that my teacher 
knew. By great good fortune, a young man 
whom I will call Simple had come to town after 
graduating at the college where a friend of my 
father was educated. This friend had a son 
named Edward, who was a crony of mine at the 
dame school. His father had Simple to take 
care of, and Simple had opened a boys’ school. 
To this school my friend and | were sent, he a 
few days before me. I wondered in my boy- 
hood why my father, who was the most sensible 
man I ever knew—indeed the only thoroughly 
sensible man I ever heard of except Ben Frank- 
lin and two other men who shall not be named 
here now—why, I say, he sent me to Simple’s 
school. But I found out, long since. He had 
tried other schools for my older brother. He 
knew the tomfoolery of the Lancastrian system 
then in vogue, and the kindred tomfoolery of 
the martinet systems, much in vogue since. 
Having found Simple, he found what he wanted 
—a good-natured, innocent fellow, who would 
neither set the bay on fire nor want to, who 
could and would keep us out of mischief for five 
or six hours a day, and would never send us 
home mad with rage, or injustice, or ambition. 
A feather-pillow sort of a man Simple was. I 
have been sorry to know since that his last days 
were not comfortable. For I owed him much, 
that he never nagged me nor drove me, never 
punished me but once, and then | was probably 
in the wrong, though again I do not know, “no 
more nor the dead,” as the vernacular says, 
what I was punished for. Possibly I gained 
under his care a happy scorn and contempt for 
all the mechanism of schools, which I have kept 
until this day. Sometimes he would be “tardy "’ 
himself. I remember marshaling all the boys 
in their seats, and having one class out to recite, 
so that I might shame him when he came after 
dinner. But it made little difference whether 
he were there or no. I owe him one thing, that 
he or my older brother taught me “ vulgar frac- 
tions"’ well, so that I have ever since been fond 
of mathematics. 

I cannot now remember the time when I 
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could not read as well as I can now. This is 
saying very little, if I may judge from what the 
teachers of elocution tell me, who call on me 
every now and then, asking permission to im- 
prove my cacology. But I now read well 
enough to understand the simpler parts of the 
Bible, and such passages of the newspapers as 
are meant to be intelligible. And, to answer 
the question, ‘‘ what came"’ of my education of 
the first seven or eight years, I should say that 
this ability to read was one thing, a thorough 
fondness of arithmetic was another, a decided 
indifference to school-rank, as something of no 
great consequence, was another. | had, all 
along, a very decided feeling that | compre- 
hended the position as well as the master did, 
and that it was as fitting that he should consult 
me, as I him. But I do not think that this was 
any peculiarity of mine. It belongs to what the 
orthodox call the depravity of human nature, 
what Artemus Ward calls ‘absolute cussed- 
ness,"’ and what Dr. Channing calls man’s con- 
sciousness of the Divinity within him. 

I was nine years old when I was transferred 
to a public school. And if anybody is reading 
this gossip for my advice, it would be simply 
this: If you are an American, send your boy to 
a public school, When I sometimes meet an 
American who does not seem to me to under- 
stand his own country, because he does not un- 
derstand his own countrymen, | always suspect 
that he never had the great privilege of associ- 
ating with the other boys of his own town and 
his time at a public school.— Forum. 


————___ + > 


THE STUDY OF WORDS. 


NTELLIGENT reading is more than pronun- 
ciation, more than the observance of diacriti- 
cal marks, vowel sounds, final consonants, 
accent, slurs, and the various draperies of 
speech. 
the power in the words is more. The one is the 
case of third-rate actors on a country stage : the 
other is the business of a Garrick and an Irving, 
a Barrett and a Booth. 

It is wonderful how attractive to bright pupils 
the study of words can be made; and it is not 
surprising that mechanical reading is dull and 
uninteresting. As reading is often taught, the 
text of a Ciceronian oration is as easily acquired 
as the text of some of our stateliest prose 
writers. Jt is as easily understood. Often an 
English sentence demands for its interpretation 
as skillful word-analysis as a sentence in a for- 
eign language. The brain must be as quick, 
correct and versatile of thought as the hand of 
a telegrapher is quick, correct and versatile in 
transmitting a message. 

Among the many reasons why pupils fail to 
read intelligently, two may be charged to cer- 
tain teachers. 

1. Some teachers do not read understand- 
ingly; and, asleep themselves, are incapable 
of leading the awakening minds entrusted to 
them. Most children receive their first instruc- 
tion in reading from young, inexperienced 
teachers, whose imaginative powers have 
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scarcely plumed their wings for virgin flight; 
whose critical ability ranges at nearly zero ; and 
whose stock of comparisons is so small, that 
they are often as much at a loss to appreciate 
the language they read as are the children they 
teach. Figures, synonyms, contrasts, repeti- 
tions, and contractions, crowd one upon the 
other. Thought interpretation requires analy- 
sis, and analysis demands much of the analyzer. 

2. Another class of teachers fails in word cul- 
ture, not from lack of ability, but from indo- 
lence, shiftlessness, and lack of interest. This 
class may not be a large one, but it is large 
enough. They permit pupils to indulge in loose- 
ness of thought, vagueness of idea, and take- 
for-granted word meanings. These are mental 
habits most difficult to uproot, and all the 
strength, energy and patience of a faithful 
teacher are taxed to overcome them, even toa 
degree. 

No arbitrary rules for word instruction can 
be formulated. No two successful teachers are, 
in their methods, wholly alike. Each in his 
own individuality develops his plans. Some 
suggestions, not wholly theoretical, may find 
corroboration in the minds of my fellow- 
teachers. 

Children in the First and Second Readers 
read with much less hesitation and stammering, 
if the teacher, in his own words, has first told 
them the story, read the lesson slowiy, and 
drawn from them, as the result of their own ob- 
servation, a similar story. I open at random to 
the 58th lesson in Appleton’s Second Reader, 
and in the second and third paragraphs | read : 
‘The head | wheat] at first is soft and green,”’ 
* * “the tall grain bends in long waves,”’ 
“and looks like golden water.” An 
interesting teacher can make most interesting 
pupils and better readers by enlarging upon the 
‘head ” of wheat, the “tall grain,’’ the “ long 
waves,’ and the “ golden water.” 

In a chance lesson from the Third Reader of 
the same series, are found the words “ cun- 
ning,’ “‘clever,’’ ‘‘ mischievous,’’ “ possible,” 
‘‘seldom,’’ and “ remarkable ’’—six words in 
as many lines. A child, after once reading 
them, may recognize them again and pronounce 
them correctly ; but he is not likely to use them 
independently in conversation, unless special 
attention has been called to them, and their 
meaning has been made sufficiently clear. We 
read, not simply to pronounce words, but for the 
higher instruction of their use. For the larger 
per cent. of children, reading is the great sub- 
stitute for that generous word-culture resulting 
from constant intercourse with educated people, 
whose vocabularies are large and whose speech 
is fluent. The school-room should be the sub- 
stitute for this society. A child competent to 
pronounce words should, as far as possible, be 
rendered competent to use them. It is one of 
the first duties of a good teacher to see that his 
pupils’ stock in hand is constantly recruited. 
In after years, his sufficient reward will be’ the 
lasting gratitude of those boys and girls by 
whom, because of him, such abundant harvests 
will be gathered from the diversified fields of 
literature. 


* * 
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A child in the Third Reader should learn to 
use a dictionary, not perfunctorily, simply for 
the scguired definitions of words, but freely, 
cheerfully, and gladly, because he realizes its 
immense value as a promoter of intelligence. 
It is as essential as the Reader itself. More 
than fifty dictionaries are constantly in use in my 
own school-room. Parents are cafeful that their 
children shall spell daily, and provide them 
with the necessary text-books. Not many 
parents, unsolicited, provide the dictionary. 
Often when it is forthcoming it is an expur- 
gated, concentrated, consumptive, twenty-five- 
cent or fifty-cent edition, in which not twenty- 
five per cent. of the words requiring examina- 
tion can be found. The best edition for the 
school-room, of which I have knowledge, is a 
new edition of Webster, costing $1.50, net 
price. It has nearly three times the words of 
the Academic edition, for about three-fourths of 
the price. Itis believed not to be all fancy that, 
if a canvass of good and bad spellers were 
made, it would be found that good spellers, as a 
rule, recognize the meaning as well as the form 
of the word, and that bad spellers cannot de- 
fine the words over which they stumble. Re- 
spect for the soul of a word prompts one to 
respect its visible body. A child need not be- 
come a dictionary. It is not necessary that he 
take a column of words and commit them and 
their definitions, as he would a column of words 
from the spelling-book. True education is a 
process of selection, a mastering of the prac- 
tical and essential. A pupil should be conver- 
sant with the words of the Bible, and Macaulay, 
Shakespeare, Carlyle, Ruskin, Emerson, Long- 
fellow, and the best prose and poetical writers 
of England and America. He may read but a 
few or none of these authors, but he should be 
prepared to appreciate their diction when the 
opportunity for reading them occurs. The task 
is not an impossible one. To express his wants, 
his feelings, and his reasoning, the average man, 
aside from monosyllables, uses less than five 
hundred words. Many men exhaust their en- 
tire vocabulary before that number has been 
reached. The myriad-minded Shakespeare, it 
has been said, aside from monosyllables, uses 
less than five thousand words. These words 
are not technical or scientific. In some cases 
their meanings may have changed, or the words 
themselves become obsolete; but, in general, 
the transference of them from the vocabulary 
of the writer to that of the reader is limited 
only by the incapacity or indolence of teacher 
and pupil—either or both. 

With higher classes, there are many methods 
for stimulating activity in the acquirement of 
words and facility in the use of them. Some in 
my own practice are the following : 

1. A selection of eight words is made, e. g., 
duress, diagnosts, finance, elude, digress, infer, 
verbose, facile—nouns, ‘verbs, adjectives and 
adverbs. The pupil is asked to-examine these 
words in their origin, present and obsolete 
meanings, direct and figurative uses, and re- 
lated words, and to place one in each of eight 
sentences upon the blackboard. These sen- 
tences must be intelligible, of not less than eight 
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words, correctly spelled and grammatically cor- 
rect. We freely criticise our work. Some boys 
and girls take peculiar pride in the construction 
of these sentences; and in their other recita- 
tions, their essays, and their conversation, their 
toil is fully recompensed by increased fluency 
of language. Some sentences, of course, are 
laughable. Thus, one girl, missing the use of 
the word ‘“‘embcdy,”’ writes: ‘‘ They tried to 
embcdy the town,’ meaning to incorporate it. 
Another writes, ‘‘The stock could not elude 
from the barn ;"’ concluding that e/ude was in- 
transitive because one of its definitions, /o escape, 
can be used intransitively. A third, finding one 
meaning of dehoove is to become, wrote: ‘* The 
new dress of Jane Smith behooves her.’ These 
written words are the symbols of their thoughts, 
and index in a degree how largely pupils miss 
the sense of the printed page. By this exercise, 
during the last eight months, a class of twenty 
have been drilled in the spelling, defining, 
criticism and use of nearly twelve hundred 
words. 

2. For variation, I sometimes write on a slip 
of paper, in fifty words, two or three sentences 
upon some familiar topic. In these sentences I 
place a dozen words not commonly used by 
pupils. These words alone are given to the 
class, and they are told to write short essays 
upon the same subject, using properly, some- 
where in it, the indicated words. The other 
day, I wrote: 

‘‘The average boy has propensities for mis- 
chief which task all the energies of superior 
wills to control. He is inclined to play rather 
than to work, and he pines for the culture of the 
physical rather than the mental.” 

From this I gave the words average, propen- 
sittes, mischief, task (as a verb), energies, supe- 
rior, control, 7s inclined, pines (a verb), culture, 
physical, and mental. 1 told them to write two 
or three sentences upon the subject, ‘‘ A Boy.”’ 
In ten minutes | collected the papers, and the 
following, not one of the best, is from among a 
dozen : 

‘“‘ The average boy is inclined to mischief, and 
when asked to task himself with superior ener- 
gies, his propensities in that direction are not 
under the control of his mental nature, but his 
physical nature pines for those amusements 
from which he can derive no culture.” 

3. Athird exercise will illustrate the distinc- 
tions made by using different prefixes with the 
same syllable. Let the pupil be required to 
frame sentences in which shall appear the words 
avert, advert, convert, divert, invert, obvert, 
pervert, revert, subvert, or the words diffuse, 
infuse, refuse, suffuse, transfuse. 

4. Another is a discussion of synonyms, as 
fortress, fortification, castle, citadel, pupil, 
learner, student, scholar. Every teacher has 
pupils ; it is to be hoped that they are learners, 
perhaps they are students, and some may be 
scholars. Attention can be drawn to the uses 
of related words, as antiquarian, the noun, and 
antiquarian, the adjective ; antiquary, noun and 
adjective, antiquate, antiquation, antique, an- 
tiquely, antiqueness, antiquist and antiquity. 

5, A good exercise is to select a paragraph 
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from the Reader, mark difficult words, and re- 
quire the paragraph to be written with these 


words omitted, and in their stead words or 
phrases conveying the same meaning. Here is 
a quotation so paraphrased. In the book it 


reads: 

‘* Most men are born poor, but no man, who 
has average capacities and tolerable opportuni- 
ties, need remain so. And the farmer's calling, 
though proffering no sudden leaps, no ready 
short cuts to opulence, is the surest of all ways 
from poverty and want to comfort and indepen- 
dence. Other men must climb; the temperate, 
frugal, diligent, provident farmer may grow into 
competence and every external accessory to 
happiness. Each year of his devotion to his 
homestead may find it more valuable, more at- 
tractive, than the last, and leave it better still.” 

A pupil changed it thus : 

** Most men are born poor, but no man who 
has the usua/ adi/ities,and under favorable cir- 
cumstances, need remain so. And the farmer's 
vocation, though effering no sudden leaps, no 
prepared short cuts to wealth, is the surest of all 
ways from poverty and want to comfort and 
self-sustenance. Other men must climb; the 
careful, economical, industrious and far-seeing 
farmer may grow into the Jossession of every 
worldly acquisition for happiness. Each year 
of his devotion to his es/a/e may find it more 
valuable and A/easing than the last, and leave 
it better still.” 

It is a teacher's business to see that pupils ap- 
propriate sense as they read. Better one para- 
graph a week well read, than a hundred pages 
read carelessly. 

What I have said has been wholly with refer- 
ence to the training, in the school-room, of the 
pupil in the use of words. A teacher's influence 
should not end with class work. Familiar con- 
versations should present words aptly chosen as 
golden apples in silver settings. Incentives to 
read the best authors should constantly be given 
by us to those committed to our care. They are 
the teacher's talents, his opportunities, and the 
great Steward will some day claim them again 
with usury. Get your pupils to reach out for the 
origin, history, poetry, music, grandeur, hu- 
miltty, vice and virtue of words from such books 
as Trench’s * Study ef Words,” “ English Past 
and Present,” Swinton's “ Rambles Among 
Words,’ and Matthew's “ Words, Their Use 
and Abuse.’ Read to your school selections 
from them, as digressions from the monotonous 
routine of schedule werk, and by all that is 
within you lead your pupils step by step from 
word poverty to word wealth, guiding them 
through the misty valley of vague ideas to those 
serene heights of accurate criticism, whence the 
glories of our mother-tongue, in not to-be-for- 
gotten splendor, shall be revealed to them.— 
Ohio Educational Monthly. 


inn 
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BE earnest, then, in thought and deed, 
Nor fear approaching night ; 
Calm comes with evening light 
And hope, and peace—thy duty heed 
To-day. 
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TRANSPLANTING SEASON. 


‘THE autumn season for transplanting trees 

will soon arrive, and all discussions as to 
whether fall-planting or spring-planting is 
best will give way to the fact that large num 
bers will be set out, and how best to do it 
will be the great question. There is always 
one thing in favor of fall-planting, and that 
is that whether it is in all cases the dest, or 
not quite the best, there is so much to be 
done in the spring that it is a great gain to 
get all out of the way that can be done at 
all; hence, what can be set out leaves us so 
much more free to work in the next busy 
season. However, it is well to remember 
that there is more to be done in the way of 
precaution at this time of year than in any 
other. 

It is well known that when trees of the 
regular planting size die in the winter season 
after transplanting, it is because the moisture 
is dried out of them by winds and frosts. 
The roots—more or less mutilated, as the 
roots of transplanted trees must be—cannot 
supply the waste as well as a tree not trans- 
planted; hence, the planter’s great object 
should be to check or guard against the 
waste of the tree’s juices as much as possible. 
One of the best things is to plant as soon af- 
ter the leaves are ripe as possible, and in this 
way the several roots have a little time to 
heal over before frosts. Then, again, some- 
thing can be done in the way of trimming 
back the weak twigs and shoots which gen- 
erally get killed anyhow, but do not die un- 
til they have played an important part in the 
great water-waste. 

Another matter of gain is in keeping the 
roots as much as possible from frost. If the 
roots have to supply the waste of sap which 
goes on in the winter time, they will surely 
be better able to draw moisture out of un- 
frozen than frozen ground; and frost can be 
kept out considerably by mounding the 
earth somewhat up about the stem, and 
drawing it away as soon as the cold weather 
ts gone in the spring. ‘This plan also oper- 
ates against the tendency of plants to be- 
come drawn out by frosts, and is often done 
by planters without a thought as to the dou- 
ble benefit. Some people put a heavy mulch 
over transplanted trees in order to keep out 
frost, and this is an excellent plan where 
there are no mice about, as there 1s danger in 
having the trees girdled. 

Evergreens, having so large a mass of 
green surface, from which moisture escapes 
by drying winds, usually suffer much more 
than deciduous trees; but nature seems to 
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have done her best to make up for this by 
giving them a greater share of roots. It is 
perfectly wonderful to note the immense 
mass of roots with which a spruce or an arbor- 
vite is furnished in comparison with the 
number of any deciduous tree; yet with this 
extra advantage we all know how the winds 
in winter ‘‘whip’’ a newly-planted ever- 
green. ‘This also requires that they should 
be more firmly staked, as an additional pro- 
tection.— Germantown Telegraph. 


-_ 
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IMPROVE THE SCHOOL-HovusE.—Ex-Supt. 
Northrop says: ‘‘ The new movement to 
improve and adorn our country towns and 
villages is spreading widely through the 
country. The homes of any people tell their 
character and condition, their thrift and 
foresight, or sloth and improvidence. Ne- 
glecting our homes degrades occupants, 
while pride in home fosters self-respect and 
ambition. A tasteful home thus becomes an 
agent of civilization. It is a worthy ambi- 
tion to surround home and children with 
such scenes and influences as shall make the 
every-day life and labors brighter and hap- 
pier.’’ The condition of the school-house 
shows just how much interest is felt in the 
school. In Ulster County, while riding 
through a beautiful valley, the Editor asked 
a citizen: ‘* What about your schools ?’’ 
**Oh, we have good schools.’’ Soon after 
a school-house was reached—and such a 
school-house! The citizen felt ashamed 
and said: ‘‘ It does look rather bad, that’s 
a fact—the trustees let things go pretty 
loose.’’ There was hardly a barn on that 
road that looked more uninviting. Set it 
down as a fact that if people value their 
schools they will not let them look like 
stables. Teachers, rouse up the pupils; 
plant trees, beautify the school-house, have 
it painted ; put glass in the windows, put up 
a fence, lay walks and make the surroundings 
attractive. 








THERE should be music in every school. 
If possible it should be taught, but if that 
cannot be done, let there be plenty of sing- 
ing. No company of thirty, forty, or fifty 
children can be brought together without 
there being among them many who can 
sing, and sing well. All they desire is the 
opportunity, and the teacher should see that 
this opportunity is given them at least once 
each day. Singing, besides being in itself 
a pleasant and entertaining exercise, is a 
powerful disciplinary force. Other things 
being equal, the school which has singing as 








one of its regular exercises will be better 
than the one that does not have it. Sucha 
school will be better as a school, and also its 
pupils will be better as individuals. When 
there is a help so valuable and so easy to 
obtain, no teacher should neglect the oppor- 
tunity.— West Virginia School Journal. 





Dr. Hitrcucock, professor of physical 
culture at Amherst, believes that the reason 
why the average length of life is only forty 
years, is that men and women live too fast. 
Their heads are prematurely bankrupt ; their 
stomachs are worn out; their hearts, kid- 
neys, and muscles are over-worked. If the 
use of tobacco increases during the next as 
it has during the past twenty-five years, we 
shall not only know of sudden death from 
heart and brain injuries consequent upon it, 
but we shall see in the Anglo-Saxon race, 
men emasculated and sorely deficient in 
muscular strength. A lack of control over 
our bodily and mental functions is a reason 
why we live forty instead of seventy years. 





SoMEBopy mourns because he has nothing 
but the three R’s to teach. Poor soul! 
From the very depths of our hearts we pity 
you. Nothing to teach! The world is be- 
fore you. Sun, moon, and atoms, stars and 
comets, a whole universe full, and nothing 
but the three R’sleft you! But after all, we 
suspect you have not taught those branches 
very much. Can you read? We should 
like to examine you. How we would try 
you all the way up from Mother Goose to 
Milton. Can you write? We would give 
you a pen, and ten minutes in which to write 
a thought worth remembering one second. 
Then arithmetic! Why, my dear ignorant 
soul! do you not yet know that arithmetic 
is the science of sciences, that even the high- 
est calculus is only an expanded arithmetic? 
Go home! Leave your work to others who 
will honor the grandest of all studies, Read- 
ing, Writing and Arithmetic. There are 
those who understand that to know these 
well is to be well learned. God bless the 
teacher who knows the three R’s! God 
bless the child who learns them! 





WHOEVER undertakes to govern mankind, 
in church or state, on the theory that all 
human beings are unfledged angels, who 
need only to know the right in order to pur- 
sue it, will soon be brought to realize that 
he has made a mistake. This is especially 
true of the teacher, who is called upon to 
govern those in whom reason and discreti on 
have not yet obtained the mastery over im- 
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pulses and passions. Asa republic is impos- 
sible unless the people are virtuous and in- 
telligent, so a school in which some have 
vicious tendencies—and none have yet ac- 
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quired the wisdom which comes from expe- 
rience—will surely fall into disorder unless 
the teacher is wise to direct and strong to 
compel obedience to wholesome regulations. 
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** Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”” Scotch Farmer. 


THE CHILD vs. THE BOOK. 








WRITER in the Christian Union states 

that he once said to the late Dr. Ray- 
mond of Vassar College, ‘‘ I should think it 
would become very wearisome, this neces- 
sity laid upon you of going over and over 
again the same lessons year after year; the 
road must prove dry and dusty beneath your 
feet, and the familiar scenery tiresome in its 
constant repetition.’’ He answered with 
that peculiarly luminous smile so character- 
istic of the man, ‘‘ That is because you are 
not a teacher. The interest of a student is 
in new truths; the interest of a teacher is in 
new minds.”’ 

That strikes the key-note of the teacher’s 
vocation, and draws the line of demarcation 
betwe.a the born teacher, who loves the pro- 
fession for its own sake, and him who fol- 
lows the business as a trade. ‘They are as 
wide apart as the poles; and nobody is 
quicker to see it, and feel it, than school 
children who have been so fortunate as to 
be under the luminous and inspiring pilot- 
age of the former, and are then so unlucky, 
from whatever cause, as to come under the 
jurisdiction of the latter. Under the for- 
mer, dull pupils become interested and pro- 
gressive ; under the latter, bright pupils lose 
their enthusiasm, and dull pupils go under a 
cloud. To the live teacher the pupil, not 
the text-book, is the objective point of teach- 
ing effort, and text-books are remanded to 
their true position as accessories and step- 
ping stones, in leading youthful minds en- 
quiringly from the little known to the wide 
domain of the unknown that yet comes 
temptingly within range of their ever-ex- 
panding mental vision. 

If there were nothing for the teacher but 
the steadfast types and paper of the printed 
pge, more familiar than a twice-told tale, 
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with no phosphorescent light to relieve its 
dead level of monotony, the text-book would 
become intolerable in its tread-mill reitera- 
tion and oppressiveness; but as a key to 
draw the spark of awakening intelligence 
slumbering in the brooding mind of the 
open-eyed young pupil gazing doubtfully up 
the terraced hill of science, dry and dusty 
text-books become, in their appropriate use, 
radiant from the contact of mind with scin- 
tillating mind ; and threatened weariness be- 
comes a buoyant inspiration that transmutes 
leaden dullness into golden thought, and 
brightens both the school-life and the home. 

True, the human mind in its organization 
and faculties, as constituted by the Creator, 
is the same in all ages; but in the multitudi- 
nous varieties of the same original pattern, 
minds are as unlike as faces, with an uncata- 
logued and endless diversity of gifts that 
tempt analysis and invite training, and make 
the moulding influence of the enlightened 
and true teacher a special providence to 
their beneficiaries. Every new pupil is a 
new psychological problem for the teacher 
to solve, and to be rightly solved, at the 
peril of disaster and its dread responsibilities. 
And how often both a puzzle and a provoca- 
tion, in the uncertainty of diagnosis and the 
strong desire to penetrate the veiled mystery 
of sentient life that not unseldom passes in 
perplexing or undemonstrative reticence be- 
fore him—slow of development perhaps, by 
constitution and temperament; receptive 
perhaps, but giving no sign in presenti of 
what that silent receptivity may ultimately 
mean, like seed sown in the submerged rice- 
fields of the South, until, in after years, in 
the maturity of manhood’s prime and 
woman’s glory, ‘‘in the world’s broad field 
of battle,’’ the ripened harvest proves the 
teacher’s plastic influence, when that influ- 
ence was of priceless value in its spiritualized 
and well-directed power. 

The mercurial and demonstrative may be 
less enigmatical in analysis, and less impres- 
sionable in training, but whether quick and 
clear, stable or eccentric, sluggish in action 
or obtuse in perception, it is with ever- 
diversified mind that the teacher has to do, 
and its responsive action will yield him a 
perennial! y-satisfying and rich reward. 
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LOW-GRADE CERTIFICATES. 





We never had so many teachers as now. The di- 
rectors have plenty to select from this year, but in a 
few places they have not chosen the best applicants. 
With plenty of good teachers to fill all the schools in 
our county, and some to spare, why take third-grade 
certificates in preference to first-grade ?— Report. 

HIS is an astonishing revelation! Sure 
enough, Why? But under the facts 
stated, rthe directos are not primarily the 
parties to whom the question should be ad- 
dressed. The root of the evil lies back of 
them, and the law fastens the responsibility, 
in the first instance, upon the officer com- 
missioned for the express purpose of pre- 
venting just such irregularities, and that com- 
mission backed by the obligation of a solemn 
official oath to perform the duties of the of- 
fice with fidelity. ‘‘With plenty of good 
teachers to fill all the schools, and some to 
spare,’’ the real and only question is, Why 
does the County Superintendent permit any 
third grade certificates to be in existence in 
his county? Why, under such circumstances, 
does he put it in the power of directors to 
employ third-grade teachers? Why did he 
grant certificates of that inferior grade, un- 
less through a misapprehension as to the 
probable supply of competent teachers? 
Having completed his examinations and dis- 
covered his mistake, why did he not at once, 
in justice to the schools, and of his own 
motion, without prompting from any quar- 
ter, call into exercise the plenary powers of 
his high office, and annul every third-grade 
certificate in the county, and clear them out 
of the way? These are interrogatories that 
go straight to the core of the subject, and 
challenge the attention of every one inter- 
ested in the welfare and progress of our 
common schools. 

What business has a third-grade, or ‘‘mid- 
dling’’ teacher in the public schools, any- 
how? None whatever, unless higher grade 
teachers cannot be had; and, if they can be 
had, then third-grade teachers should, obvi- 
ously, be retired from the field without hesi- 
tation or delay. They and their friends, 
whether in the school board or out of it, 
would have no reason to complain—and if 
they did, it should make no difference—nor 
could they reasonably expect anything else. 
The teacher is for the school, not the school 
for the teacher; and under the law establish- 
ing the schools, applicants have no right to 
teach unless they can do a teacher’s work. It 
does not follow that because they have here- 
tofore been tolerated in the schools as neces- 
sary evils, because there was then no help 
for it, that therefore they are to be tolerated 





now, to the exclusion of those who are both 
able and willing intelligently and skillfully to 
educate the children that may be entrusted 
to their charge. It is the keenest injustice 
to higher grade teachers who have studied 
hard to qualify themselves, and are awaiting 
employment, but are thrust aside by the 
illiterate and incapable; and an educational 
wrong upon the unfortunate children who 
are subjected, for even a single term, to their 
purblind and discouraging influence. It 
needs no argument to prove that there should 
be some means of protection and rescue. 
The existing means are specific, and ample 
for the purpose, and were created with that 
express end in view. Why should not the 
law be vitalized and vindicated? If, after 
the lapse of thirty-four years, our school 
system cannot stand the strain of the judicial 
performance of a plain public duty in vindi- 
cation of unmistakable public interests, 
when will it be strong enough? and when 
in the future shall the ideal of an efficiently- 
administered school system be fully realized ? 

We have emphasized the local testimony 
above quoted, and that came unsought upon 
our notice, because it flashes light upon the 
character and value of underlying princi- 
ples embodied in our school laws, that, if 
carried out in practice, would sweep doubts 
away, and silence cavil, by removing all 
cause for complaint, all grounds for public 
and parental dissatisfaction. But complaint 
and dissatisfaction will, and ought to, con- 
tinue, until there ceases to be just cause for it. 
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STATE READING CIRCLE. 





W* give below the courses of study of 

the Pennsylvania Reading-Circle, as 
adopted by the Committee one year ago. 
The action of the State Teachers’ Association 
at Allentown does not in any way affect the 
work of the Committee, and teachers desir- 
ing to join the Circle can still do so with 
profit to themselves and benefit to their 
schools. 

As no election has been held within the 
past few months, it is taken for granted that 
the Committee elected a year ago will hold 
over, and will give all needed information. 
We know that Supt. R. K. Buehrle, of Lan- 
caster, has been written to and has replied 
as usual. Personally he recommends as the 
text-book on Physiology ‘‘ Martin’s Human 
Body,’’ published by Holt & Company, New 
York ; and in history Prescott’s ‘‘Ferdinand 
and Isabella’’ or McMaster’s ‘ History of 
the American People.’’ 
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The Elementary Course for the first year 
is as follows: School Management—Raub ; 
Methods of ‘Teaching—Wickersham, Brooks 
or Raub ; Physiology—any good book ; Out- 
line Study of Man—Hopkins ; Optional— 
Pestalozzi’s ‘‘Leonard and Gertrude.’’ 

The Advanced Course for the first year : 
1. Methods of Teaching — Wickersham, 
Brooks or Raub. 2. Lectures in the Science 
and Art of Education—Payne. 3. History 
of Educational Theories— Browning. 4. 
History—No author selected. Optional— 
Carpenter’s Mental Physiology. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 








RBOR DAY is universally approved. 
[\ Newspapers and individual citizens of 
intelligence alike commend it ; and should 
the weather be favorable, 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 28TH, 


will be widely observed. Elsewhere in the 
present issue of Zhe Journal will be found 
some excellent practical suggestions as to 
the collecting, caring for, and planting of 
seeds of trees, and the cultivation of the 
young seedlings. These are from the pen 
of a gentleman widely known as a success- 
ful tree-culturist. We have not seen any- 
thing of its kind that is of greater practical 
value, and if those who can do so will act 
upon | .¢ hints here given, hundreds of thou- 
sand «f young trees will in a few years be 
grow.ag where now the hillsides are bare 
and waste lands in the valleys and along the 
shrunken water-courses lie untilled, dry and 
forbidding under the summer sun. 

In the last annual report of Hon. George 
W. Ross, Minister of Education for the 
Province of Ontario, we find the following 
very suggestive circular, bringing into 
view the significance of such a holiday for 
our schools, by which not only tree-planting 
is emphasized, but much that pertains to 
landscape gardening in connection with 
school grounds. 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
TORONTO, April 16, 1885. 
To the School Inspector : 

Str: From reports made to me from time to 
time, as well as from personal observation, it 
appears that in the majority of cases very little 
attention is paid to the improvement of school 
grounds and premises. gee 4 there appears 
to be an almost utter absence of shade and or- 
namental trees, very few walks and flower-beds, 
and only here and there a well-kept lawn or 
shrubbery. I need not point out that the effect 
of such a state of things is necessarily injurious, 
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not only from a sanitary point of view, but edu- 
cationally. From a sanitary point of view it is 
well known that shrubbery absorbs the poison- 
ous gases and effluvia too often prevalent around 
school houses. Educationally, it needs no ar- 
gument to show that the more attractive you 
make the school house and its surroundings, 
the more interest will you arouse in both parents 
and pupils. 

Order, neatness, cleanliness, and system, 
should form part of every child’s education, 
both inside and outside of the school room. The 
education of the school yard is in many respects 
quite as important as the education of the school 
room. Refinement can be cultivated in the ar- 
rangement of the school grounds just as well as 
through books and problems. 

In order thus to furnish an occasion for mak- 
ing a special effort for improving the school 
premises, and planting suitable shade and orna- 
mental trees and shrubbery, I hereby proclaim 
Friday, the 8th day of May, a holiday in every 
rural and village school, to be known as Arbor 
Day. ‘The programme for the day should be 
some-what as follows: 

1. Arrangements should be made during the 
forenoon for levelling the school grounds prop- 
erly, laying out walks to the rear and front, and 
making such walks passable by means of gravel 
or plank. 

2. Where the soil is suitable, a few flower- 
beds might be laid out, or a part of the ground 
sodded, or seeded down with lawn-grass seed. 

3. In the afternoon the trees selected for or- 
nament or shade should be carefully planted in 
the presence of the pupils. Soft and hard ma- 
ples, elms, basswoods, walnuts, butternuts, 
birches, chestnuts, or other deciduous trees, are 
preferable for purposes of shade. Spaces might 
be left for the evergreens, which should not be 
planted before the first week in June. 

4. On the following Friday afternoon the 
teacher might spend an hour with his pupils 
discussing Canadian forestry and the different 
species of trees and shrubs to be found in On- 
tario, their uses, commercial value, characteris- 
tics, etc. Many excellent literary allusions 
might also be made in connection with this les- 
son. After the grounds are laid out, and the 
trees planted, the teacher should see that some 
care is exercised in preserving them from in- 
jury. If the pupils are made partners in the 
improvements, and their co-operation secured 
in every part of the work of the day, there need 
be little fear they will wantonly destroy that 
which their own labor created. 

Will you kindly communicate with trustees 
and teachers, and urge upon them the propriety 
of carrying out as far as possible the views of 
the Department? I shall be glad also to have a 
report from you as to the number of trees 
planted, and the general result of local efforts 
on this, our first Arbor Day. Yours truly, 

GEORGE W. Ross, 
Minister of Education. 


Elsewhere in his report, he says: 


“ By a circular issued on the 16th day of 
April, 1885, I suggested to the trustees in the 
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rural districts to set apart the second Friday in 
May for the purpose of planting trees, and beau- 
tifying and improving the school grounds. I 
am glad to say that the response to my sugges- 
tion was very cordial and all but unanimous. 
The Inspectors report that in addition to the 
planting of trees, many school yards were sod- 
ded, fences repaired, walks laid, and flower-beds 
arranged, thus adding to the beauty and attrac- 
tiveness of the school yard. Provision is now 
made in the new regulations for an annual Ar- 
bor Day in the Province. Ina very few years 
I trust that the grounds surrounding every school 
house will be planted with suitable shade trees 
and otherwise made attractive to the pupils. 
The following list shows the number of trees, 
etc., planted on Arbor Day, 1885."" The coun- 
ties are then named in order, with the number 
of trees, etc., reported from each, making a total 
of 30,648 trees and 253 flower beds. 
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SIX MONTHS’ TERM. 


LEGISLATION NEEDED FOR INCREASE OF THE 
MINIMUM SCHOOL TERM. 


HIS important measure cannot be urged 
with too great earnestness upon the at- 
tention of the Legislature at its approaching 
session. ‘The school men of the State, as 
individuals and in their collective capacity 
at District and County Institutes, and at 
their State conventions, voicing the senti- 
ment of the more progressive districts every- 
where, have asked year after year that the 
minimum school term be thus increased. 
The average term has been steadily in- 
creasing, by modest fractions, until it is 
already quite beyond the six months’ limit 
demanded. ‘The rear lint must come up 
into closer supporting distance of the ad- 
vance columns to do such effective work as 
the time requires. In order that a more 
general expression of opinion might be 
assured before the Legislature upon the six 
months’ term, a committee upon organized 
effort was appointed at the late meeting of 
the State Teachers’ Association. This 
committee is actively at work, and if their 
efforts be seconded as they should be, and 
as we believe they will be, by Superinten- 
dents and Teachers individually and at the 
annual institutes, there will be such an ex- 
pression ef opinion upon the subject as has 
never before gone up to Harrisburg, and 
such as must be influential in securing from 
the Legislature the minimum term desired. 
It has thus far been ‘‘a long pull,’’ and 
sometimes ‘‘a strong pull;’’ what is needed 
now is the ‘‘pull all together.”’ And this 


is what the Committee have arranged for, 
as will be seen from the following 
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CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION. 





To County and City Superintendents, Teach- 
ers and Friends of Education: The under- 
signed, appointed at the last meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, to 
secure petitions to the next Legislature, from all 
parts of the State, asking for a law making the 
length of the minimum annual school term six 
months, do most respectfully, yet most ear- 
nestly, call your attention to this important mat- 
ter, and request your hearty co-operation as 
well as prompt and continued assistance in se- 
curing signers to the accompanying petitions. 

1. Superintendents, with the aid of teachers 
or others willing to work, are requested to have 
petitions circulated at the County Institute, and 
are urged to see that all teachers, male or fe- 
male, directors, patrons of schools, and other 
citizens present, sign them. 

2. In securing signers, at the Institute or else- 
where, those having the matter in charge will 
please fill in the name of the county, and see 
that each person signs two petitions, one for 
each house of the Legislature; also, that names 
are written only on one side of the paper, and 
that additional paper is pasted to the petitions 
to secure as long lists of names as possible. 

3. Superintendents, at the meeting of the 
County Institute, are urgently requested to ap- 
point a committee or committees of teachers or 
others, with instructions to confer, in person or 
writing, with the members of the Legislature 
from their respective counties or districts, and 
to continue to urge upon them the importance 
of the measure, from time to time, until it is 
finally disposed of by the Legislature. 

4. Superintendents will also please see that 
the blank petitions sent them are placed in the 
hands of persons in the different parts of the 
county who will circulate them among the 
people, and by personal attention secure all the 
signers possible. 

5. If desired, the words feacher, director, pa- 
tron or citizen, as the case may be, may be 
written opposite the names of signers, or if pre- 
ferred, entire lists of any one, or of all these 
classes, may be made, and the proper word 
written at the top of the list. 

6. Those having the petitions in charge will 
please see that they are completed and sent to 
the superintendent of their respective districts 
before January 15, 1887. 

7. One of these circulars is intended to ac- 
company each petition, for use of those having 
it in charge. 

8. Superintendents are kindly asked to do all 
they can to help on the work, and when the 
petitions have been completed, they will please 
forward them, at their earliest convenience, to 
the members of the Legislature from their re- 
spective counties, exercising a care that a copy 
of the same petition reaches both Houses. 

9. Additional information can be obtained by 
addressing the undersigned. 

L. O. Foose, Harrisburg, 
( ELIPH’T ORAM LyTE, JGlersville, 
(J. P. ANDREwsS, Pittsburgh. 
HARRISBURG, Oct. 1, 1886. 


Committee 
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NOTES FOR HISTORY CLASS.—VI. 


Y letters patent, dated April 1o, 1606, 

King James I. granted to certain of his 
‘* loving and dutiful subjects ’’’ permission to 
plant two colonies in Virginia or America, 
at points which they might select between 
the 34th and 45th degrees of latitude. The 
First Colony, known also as the London 
Company, consisted of Sir Thomas Gates, 
Sir George Somers, Richard Hakluyt, Ed- 
ward Maria Wingfield, and “ others,’’ and 
to it was assigned the territory lying between 
the 34th and 41st degree of latitude; that 
is, from Cape Fear to the latitude of New 
York. The Second Colony, or the Ply- 
mouth Company, consisted of Thomas Han- 
ham, Raleigh Gilbert, William Parker, 
George Popham, and ‘‘others of the town 
of Plymouth and elsewhere,’ and its terri- 
tory extended from the 38th to the 45th de- 
gree of latitude, or from the mouth of the 
Potomac to the Bay of Fundy. 

A singular mistake regarding the terms of 
this grant is found in our school histories, 
which is, perhaps not altogether inexcusable, 
since it has the support of the weighty name 
of Bancroft, and more recently of the gen- 
erally accurate Bryant, who possibly in this 
instance followed Bancroft, without con- 
sulting the originaldocument. King James 
is represented as having granted away to 
these two companies the who/e territory be- 
tween the above-mentioned parallels of lati- 
tude—an imperial domain, eleven degrees 
in breadth and extending from sea to sea. 
A difficulty is encountered in the fact that 
the grants overlap each other three degrees, 
the strip of territory between the 38th and 
the 41st degree having been given to both 
companies, and both Bancroft and Bryant 
have attempted to show, although hardly to 
the satisfaction of their readers, how by 
means of a proviso that neither company 
should fix its settlement within a hundred 
miles of the other, a conflict of jurisdiction 
was to be avoided. 

Except as a question of historical accuracy, 
this error is, perhaps, not a matter of very 
great consequence. Eventually the terri- 
tories of the two companies were even more 
extensive than here represented; but the 
change was made by subsequent patents. 
The original grant, under which the settle- 
ments at Jamestown and at the mouth of the 
Sagadahock river were made, was really of 
very:limited domains. 

The conditions of this grant will be found 
given by Hildreth correctly. The original 
charter is published in the appendix of 
Stith’s Virginia, and is also given among 
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Its terms are so 
plain that it is astonishing that there should 
ever have arisen any misunderstanding of 
them, Without citing the exact words, the 
substance of the first section which follows 
the preamble is this: To the London Com- 
pany, consisting of the persons named above, 
was given the privilege of locating its colony 
at any point it might select on the coast be- 
tween the 34th and 41st parallels of latitude. 
Having fixed upon a site for its colony, it 
was to have ‘‘all the lands, woods,’’ etc., 
for a distance of fifty English statute miles 
along the coast ‘‘ west or southwest as the 
coast lyeth,’’ and for the same distance to- 
wards the ‘‘ east and northeast, or towards 
the north, as the coast lyeth,’’ together with 
all islands over against the sea-coast, and its 
domains were to extend directly into the 
mainland for a space of one hundred like 
English miles. That is, the company was 
granted a domain one hundred miles square, 
or having an area of ten thousand square 
miles, exclusive of the islands, the exact site 
of which domain was to be determined by 
the company’s selection anywhere within 
the wide limits of seven degrees of latitude, 
but which, once fixed upon, constituted its 
sole jurisdiction. The terms of the grant 
to the Plymouth Company were the same, 
with the exception that the region within 
which it was to make its selection was em- 
braced between the 38th and 45th parallels. 
Neither company was to settle within a 
hundred miles of the other, so that their 
colonies might join boundaries, but could 
not overlap. 

Three years later the London Company 
was re-organized and became a corporation, 
with the title of ‘‘The Treasurer and Com- 
pany of Adventurers and Planters of the 
City of London, for the First Colony of 
Virginia,”’ and its affairs were henceforth to 
be managed by a council, of which the first 
members were named in the patent. 

By the terms of this patent, dated May 
23, 1609, the territories of the company 
were immensely enlarged. As now defined 
they stretched from a point two hundred 
miles south of Old Point Comfort toa point 
two hundred miles north of the same place, 
and across the continent from sea to sea. 
A third charter, granted in March, 1611-12, 
made further changes in the organization of 
the company, and fixed as the limits of the 
colony the 3oth parallel of latitude on the 
south, and the 41st on the north. Its juris- 
diction seaward was also extended to 300 
leagues, so as to include the Bermuda islands. 

In 1625 this charter was declared for- 
feited, and the affairs of the colony then 
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passed under direct control of the crown. 
In 1620 the grant of the Plymouth Com- 
pany, under which no settlement had been 
effected, was enlarged so as to correspond 
with the enlarged jurisdiction of the Vir- 
ginia colony. Its limits were fixed by this 
second patent to extend from the 4oth to 
the 48th parallel, and across the continent 
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from sea to sea, excluding from the grant, 
however, all territory then actually occupied 
by any Christian power, and the country 
thus defined was officially named New Eng- 
land. It was from the Plymouth Company, 
thus re-organized, that the New England Pil- 
grims obtained their charter a/fer their set- 





tlement had been begun. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, NOVEMBER, 1886. 
jes following are the State Trustees of Nor- 
mal Schools holding office under appoint- 
ment of the Superintendent of Public Instruction: 
West Chester —Messrs. Thos. S. Butler and 
John J. Pinkerton, both of West Chester, Pa. 
Millersville—Hon. J. B. Livingston and 
Charles Denues, Esq., both of Lancaster, Pa. 
Kutztown.—Rev. A. J. G. Dubbs, D. D,, Al- 
lentown, Pa., and Richard H. Koch, Esq., 
Pottsville, Pa. 
Mansfield —Hon. J. B. Niles, Wellsboro, Pa., 
and V. R. Pratt, Esq., Mansfield, Pa. 
Bloomsburg.—Samuel Knorr, Esq., and Dr. 
H. W. McReynolds, both of Bloomsburg, Pa. 
; J. McCord Means 
and M. G. Hale, both of Shippensburg, Pa. 
Lock Haven.—Messrs. L. A. Mackey and 
Dr. R. B. Watson, both of Lock Haven, Pa. 
California.—Dr. J. A. Letherman, California, 
Pa., and T. J. Teal, Esq., Rice’s Landing, Pa. 
Indiana.—Rev. A. C. Ehrenfeld and S. M. 
Jack, Esq., both of Indiana, Pa. 
Edinboro.—Messrs. I. N. Taylor and Asa 
Wellman, both of Edinboro, Pa. 
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COUNTY INSTITUTES. 
Be Annual Session of Teachers’ Institutes 
will be held in the different counties of the 

State at the times and places here named : 
Lackawanna. . Scranton. . . . November I 
Chester . . . . West Chester. . November 8. 
Dauphin. » . . Harrisburg. . . November 8. 
Delaware... . Media. . . . . November 8. 
Lancaster . . . Lancaster.. . . November 8. 
Lebanon. . . . Lebanon.. . . November 15. 
Lehigh. . . Allentown. . . November 15. 
Mifflin... . . Lewistown. . . November 15. 
Huntingdon. . Huntingdon . . November 22. 








Northampton .. Easton.. . . . November 22. 
Adams. . Gettysburg. . . November 29. 
Cumberland . . Carlisle . . November 29. 
Franklin . . Chambersburg . November 29. 
Lawrence.. . . New Castle.. . November 29. 
Northumberland.Sunbury. . . . November 29. 
dee gaat . Washington . . November 29. 
Bedford . . Bedford . . December 6. 

Carbon. . - Mauch Chunk . December 6. 

Snyder . Middleburg . . December 6. 

Juniata . Mifflintown . . December 13. 


Bradford. . . 
Cas oes 
Columbia ... 
Luzerne. . . 


. Towanda . . . December 20. 
Lock Haven. . December 20. 
Bloomsburg . . December 20. 


. Wilkes-Barre. . December 20. 
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Armstrong. . 
Beaver... « 


Blair... . . . Hollidaysburg . December 
Butler . . Butler. . . December 2 
Centre. . . Bellefonte .. . December 


Clarion... . 
Clearfield. . 
Fayette... . 
i 
Indiana. . 
Jefferson. . 
Lycoming. . 
PIme@. « 
Somerset. . 
Venango. 


. Mercer. . 


. December 20. 


. New Bloomfield, December 20. 
. Shenandoah . 
. Mifflinburg 

. Greensburg . 
. Kittanning. . 


. 


Beaver . 


. Clarion. 
. Clearfield . 
. Uniontown. . 
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. Brookville . 


Williamsport. 


. Milford. . 
. Somerset. . 
. Franklin 


. December 
. December 
. December 


. December 
. December 
. December 
- McConnellsburg December 
. December 
. December 
. December 
. December 
. December 
. December 


. December 20. 
. December 2 
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Wayne. . Honesdale... . December 
Wyoming . . . Tunkhannock . December 
York... - York... . . « December 2 
Monroe ' . Stroudsburg . . Jan. 3, 1887. 


Sullivan . 





. Laporte. .,. 


. Jan. 3, 1887. 
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PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 
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| Post Office. 








No. Name. County Date. 
} 
—_—|— — -— 
| 1585. 
3975 Abrilla J. Fisher. . |Lincolnville , . |Crawford . |Oct.17 
3976| Jennie B. Martin. .|Wagontown. . |Chester ..| “ 24 
3977| Jessie M. Howie. .|Athens. . . . |Bradford. . |Dec.11 
3978 Emma Frazier. . . |Washington. Washington| “ 11 
3979|J. A. White... .|/Muff... .. j|Armstrong.| “‘ 30 
1886 
3980 Clara M. Raymond.|Greenfield . . |Erie Feb. 13 
3981\|Mary E. True. . .|Waterford . .| “ ‘ha 
3982'C S. McKnight. . |Belle Valley. .| “ "38 
3983 Chas. S. Southwick.| Moorheadville . | “ j * = 
3984 R. H. Bowersox. Jover ... .|York a a 
3985 Celia Deerkin. . . |Girardville . . |Schuylkill - Mch2o 
3986/Sallie McDonnell. . |Pottsville . . . | “ of *~ o@ 
3987|Mary S. Moister. . : Shenandoah . . ag Tian 
3988 Annie M. Young. . - dus Y 54? eo 
3989| Ada B. Clouser... . NewBloomfield | Perry . |Apr.29 
3990 Mary D. Junkin. . -o sg “ 99 
3991|John G. Baker. . .|Eschol.. .../| ‘ ‘* 29 
3992, J. W. Hunter. . . |Millerstown. .| ‘“‘ ~ © 
3993|H. L. Tressler. . . Dennally’ ; yi ep 
3994|W. A. Minninger. . rom | sMills) el * 
3995| Peter Conlan.. . . |Wilkes Barre . Luzerne “ 99 
3996| Maggie Brady. . . | - s6 99 
3997 Elizabeth Ritter. . " i i a 
3998|Mary E. Lawrence.|... .. .. {Lancaster .| “ 29 
3999|Alice C. Platt. . . Williamsport. . |Lycoming . |May 10 
4000| Ella A. Quay... . “  - 
4001'Emma J. Dimm. . |Muncy. ° - ge 
4002}H. E. Harman. . . Montoursville ; . “ 40 
4003|/Harry L. Berger..|Muncy .... <x * so 
4004/0.S. Kaupp .. . /|Tivoli...... * * 30 
4005|John C. Young . . Salladasburg. . - * 10 
4006/R. E. Kift . . . . |Williamsburg . me * 40 
4007\/F. W. Robbins . . Montoursville . ‘ ot * to 
4008) Belle S. Crookston. Irwin... . . . | Westmore’d| “‘ 12 
4009iR. J. Wilson.. . . Livermore. . . | i: ~~ 














No. Name. | Post Office. 


County. 


| Date. 





onc C. Brant. 
4ot1 F. A. Foreman 
got2/H. G. Mease.. . . 


Ligonier. 


“ee 


4or3,T. M. Barnhart. . “yy 
4014 f B. Strohn. . |Center Hall. . 
gots M. M. Cross. | Philipsburg ee] 


4016 Rebecca Isenberg . 
4017 Sallie R. Slater. . 
4018 John R. Fertig . 
4019 Geo. W. Fasnacht. 
4020 Grace Eppley . 
4021|D. G. Bowman. . 


““ 


‘ Greason... . 
Allen. . 


4022, J. H. Nickey ety 
4023/E. W. Rupp.. . . |Good Hope. . 
4024\John Warren . . . | Darlington 
4025) Louisa Hettingen . | Pittsburgh. 

oe 


4026 Ida E. Robinson. . 

4027' Mary Anderson. . | 
4028|A.A.Acheson. . . | . 
4029| Frances L. Holt . 


4030| Josephine Schmolze. | ots 
4031| Belle Gallagher . . | “ 
4032, Agnes Hector. o 
4033\Laura Grim. . . . 8 
4034 Minnie Brettelle . , 
4035\Ada Steel... ../] va 
4036| Emma Sheffler. . . | “ 
4037 Jennie Carothers. . - 
4038 Mildred McElwaine’ = 
4°39 Laura E. Ogden. | S 
4040} Ella Barton. . . - 
4041 Lila A. J. Mitchell yn 

4042 Rose A. Neely. . . - 
oan M. W. Petticord. of < 


4044 Gertie STORRS 
4045 S. Belle Eades. 
4046 Jennie S. Canon. . 
4047, Edith McComb. . rn 
4048 Ella Connell / 
4049|Emma L. Alles . . 
4050 Mary E. Rogers. 
4051 Annie R. Mitc hell . “ 
4052|Mary J. Martin . . | 


4053 Virginia Sellers . . 7 
4054 Clara Sellers. . _ 
4055 Maggie B. Reese . 
4056 Hettie M. Hoyer .| 7 
4057\ Ella E. Bird. . . . | 
4058 Tillie Campbell . Me 
4059 Ena M. Tucker . “4 
4060 Mary A. Barclay. . ~ 
4061 Bertha Reisfar. . . ed 
4062|Alice Pitts... = 
4063 George W Rhone. Orrstown 


4064 L. F. Benchoff. & 
4065 Ida B. Jarrett. 

4066 Kate E. Eyster . . | 
4067 Maggie Barry. . . | 


“ 


4068 Lizzie Wicke . . . 

4069 Lizzie C. Shearer . ” 
4070 ree Connell. . . Scranton 
4071 Lizzie A. Evans. .| “‘ 
4072 Helen Potter... . " 


4073 Sarah G. Williams . 


4074 Kate A. McDonald. Dunmore . a ‘ 
. |Chester . . 


4075 Annie T. Monaghan Phoenixville . 
4076 Sar: — : Moncrief . ; 
4077 Mary Butler. . . . |Loag ... 
4078 Eva L. Woodward.|Kelton .. . 
4079 Frank W. Light. Fontana... 
4080| Lena S. Shields . . 
4081 Mary T. McConnell New Castle . 
4082/ Elizabeth R.Walton Scranton 3 
4083) Mina A. Shaw Donaldson . 
4084 Maggie Hegarty. . Tamaqua 
4085 John Coyne. . . .|Tremont . 
4086 M. J. Fleming. . . | Donaldson . 
4087 Hattie McDowell . 
4083' Anna Redmond. . | 
4089 C. J. Miller. . . . |Spartansburg. 


gogo W. H. Spencer... . |Lansford. . . . 
4o9t Henr . Weber .|Warren. . 
4092 Lor. D. Patterson . |Tideoute 


4093 Geo. H. Strickland.| Warren . 
4094 Homer M. Putnam./Russell . 
4095 Harriet J. Thrope . 

4096 Belle Wright. . . . 
4097 Martha E. Wright . © 
4098 Mary O. King. 


4099 Clara B. Marsh . . . |Russell . . 


4100 Mary L. Pier . - [Gaston . 
4tor! Jas. F. Gallagher. . 


Lost Creek . 


"Centre Hail. . 
Bellefonte. .. . 


. |Chester. .. pi 
Belleview... . 


Waynesboro. . 
Chambersburg . 


Conneautville. . 
oe 


|Sugar Grove . ; 


Westmore’d May 12 


Centre. 


oe 
“e 
“ee 
Lal p 
Delaware . 
Lebanon 
oe 


Cumberl’d ; 


“e 


Beaver. . . 


. . |Allegheny 


“ee 
Franklin. . 
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Lack’ wanna 
« 


“ 


Lebanon. 


New Wilmington Lawrenc Se. 
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4132 Dillie A. Speer 


Chartiers ... > 


Ww ashington July 


No. Name. Post Office. County. | Date. 
4102 Edith M. Hemphill. W. Bridgewater. Beaver yy 
4103 Kate C. Nannah. Rochester . 18 
4104/Chester A. Moore. |Black Hawk. . “ * 18 
4105 Joseph M. Piersol . ‘Smith’s Ferry . = : = 
4106 ‘Annie E. Krigscher Milnesville . Luzerne . ~ 2 
4107 Bridget A. Fallon . ~ ae 
4108 Mary A. O’ Donnell.| Hazelton. - aay 
4109/Sadie Callender . . |\Cambra. . oe C_* 
4110 J. J. Burke. Hazelton : es : * = 
4111 Maggie S. Brook. . West Chester. . Chester . “23 
4112 — W. Williams . | Berwyn es of 
4113 Rosa E. McGuigan Parkesburg 4 * 2 
4114 Alice McCanna . . e. - oo! © of 
4115 John A. Myers McVeytown . Mifflin. “ 39 
4116 John S. Swigart . . |Strode’s Mills . - “ 329 
4117 John S A. Dorman, |Yeagertown. . ** a9 
4118 John S. Barnhart . | Ryerson’s Stat. |Greene ** 29 
4119 Carrie R. Gaston . |Heney Brook . | Chester ** 99 
4120, W.S. Smith. . . . |Sunville... . . | Venango. “* 29 
4121 J. F. Record . . . |Cooperstown. . | - * 99 
4122 Hattie H. Turner . |South Oil City. e o} * a 
4123 James W. Elliott . Orbisonia. .. .|Huntingdon| ‘ a9 
4124 Mattie B. Jolley . . |W. Middletown) W ashington “ 29 
4125\A. P. Dennis Florence. . . “29 
4126| Jennie M. Lynn. . |Allegheny C ity. Allegheny .| “ 29 
4127| Mary C. Marshall . | Wilkinsburg. i *¢ 99 
4128) Lida V. Hahn. * |Shousetown. . = “ 29 
4129 Sadie Huffman . . |McKeesport. - “« 29 
4130 Christina Lang Fetterman " *¢ 29 
4131| Priscilla Young . . | Pittsburgh. . . ed 29 
o* 29 

2 

2 


4133 Lulu A. Butler ‘ 
4134 Thomas Mathews. 
4135 Maggie C. Farquhar 
4136 Annie L. Kitchen . 
4137 Julia C. Riddle . . 
41738 Laura Hildebrand . | 
4139|Myrta A. Raub. . 
4140,]. M. Frankenfield 
4141 Jeremiah F. Hahn. 
4142 Hendricks 
4143 D.C Kingsley . 
4144 Samuel J. Myers 
4145 J. W. Bartholomew 
4146 Florence Bowes. 
4147, E. M. Allen... . 


4148|L. P. Kostenbader. 
4149 J. Fred. Bachman. . 
4150 Mary J Duff . 


4151. C. C. Bippus . . 
4152, H. H. Elliott . . 
4153 John A. Elsenrath. 
4154 5. E. Graham 
4155 W. P. Jameson . 
4156 _—— Long 

4157 Bertha Weber. . 
4158/ Etta Dunn .... 
4159 Lyda O. Pickett. . 
4160 Lizzie Hastings . 
4161 Isabella Keys . 
4162/W. L. Greene . 
4163 J. L. Duff. 

Vm. Shields 

S. G. Goughenour . 
4166'C. F. Livergood. 
4167 Kate Walker . . 
4168 Sarah Patch. » 
4169 Kate McCormick . 
4170S. R. Earhart . 
4171 John E. McLain 
4172) Dennis C. Eichnor. 
4173 Euphemia Haxton. 
4174 Maria L. Keplér. 
4175 Susanna ee alot 
4176 Georgia M. Wilson. 
4177 men O. Brown... . 
4178| Jane Gillespie. . 
4179, Sarah Brenman. . 
4180/Annie E. Buckle 
4181 Clarence F. Hut 
4182) Willis W. Miller. 
4183)/W. P. Hutchison . 
4184|H. A. Mishler. . 
4185|J. H. Keener. . 
4186) Joseph L. Kaufman. 
4187/Ruben F. Feel. 
4188/|Milie F. Rose 
4189|R. P. Mc Clelian. 
4190| John K. Rush. 
41gt!J. S. Carroll. 
4192|B. C. Shaw . 
4193'A. L. W. Fike. 
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Tue Wuite Heron, AND OTHER SToriEs. Sy | and that their literary style is generally excellent 


Sarah Orne Jewett. 18mo. Pp. 254. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 


Poverty GrRAss. By Lillie Chase Wyman. 

Pp. 320. The same. Price, $7.25. 

Two charming volumes of short stories that will be 
welcomed by all lovers of pure literature, and which 
promise to be among the most popular works of fic- 
tion during the season which has just opened. Either 
of them would make an eminently appropriate Christ- 
mas gift. Miss Jewett’s little volume particularly 
seems as if specially designed for such a purpose. 
Its dainty binding, in design and harmony of colors, 
is a work of art in itself, and seems in a delicate way 
to intimate the quiet beauty and restful grace that 
characterize the contents, and are the peculiar dis- 
tinction of nearly all that Miss Jewett writes. The 
book takes its title from the first of the nine exquisite 
short stories which it contains, every one of which is 
as interesting, morally invigorating, and artistically 
perfect, as we are accustomed to find in this consci- 
entious author’s work. They are worth studying for 
literary grace and purity of style, if for nothing else. 

Poverty Grass is just as wholesome a book, more 
vigorous in thought and style, if less delicately grace- 
ful, often strikingly realistic in its pictures “‘ of people 
of different races who have been more or less subject 
to hard conditions,’”’ the Yankee, English, Irish, and 
French, but all located in New England. The au- 
thor is in deep sympathy with the struggles for a 
higher condition of the lower classes, and has evi- 
dently made herself intimately acquainted with their 
needs, and with their thoughts and feelings. The 
book contains eight stories and sketches, most of 
them, like Miss Jewett’s, reprinted from Zhe Atlantic 
Monthly, and all worth reading and re-reading. 


Ports’ Homes. Pen and Pencil Sketches of 
American Poets and their Homes. By R. H. 
Stoddard, Arthur Gilman, and others. 2 vols., 
r2mo., illustrated, pp. 286, 2372. Chicago and 
Boston: The Interstate Publishing Co. 

At the time when these sketches were first printed 
in Wide Awake, some nine or ten years ago, they 
attained an exceptionally wide popularity, especially 
among young people. This was only increased by 
their publication in book form soon afterwards, a 
popularity limited only by the rather high price of 
the volumes. Their repubheation from the same 
plates now, therefore, by the Interstate Publishing 
Co., and at a greatly reduced cost, will be welcomed 
by thousands of young and older readers. For the 
volumes are of a style and character that is enjoyed 
by nearly every one. Nothing so engages the interest 
as to be told where and how famous people live and 
work. This is done in these books by writers hke 
Stoddard, Gilman, Stedman, and others, who are 
personally familiar with the persons and places they 
describe. Much that is entertaining is therefore told 
us of a biographical and historical character; also, 
of the twenty seven prominent American poets whose 
haunts and homes are treated. These not only num- 
ber among them the “great poets” of our country, 
but also such lesser lights as Mrs. Whitney, J. T. 
Trowbridge, Mr. and Mrs. Piatt, Edgar Faweett, 
Mrs. Spofford, Miss Prescott, Mrs. Thaxter, Mrs. 
Phelps, Nora Perry, Joaquin Miller, Whitman, Paul 
Hayne, J. Boyle O’ Reilly, and others. It is needless 


Z2mo. 


to say that their treatment is in good taste throughout, 





The numerous illustrations are fairly good, except 

the portraits, most of which are miserable. The 

volumes deserve a place in every school library. 

They will do much to interest the young folks in the 

study of the works of the writers who are described. 

And we believe they will be oftener called for than 

most other books in the library. The paper and 

typography are good, and the binding tastefully 
attractive. 

GrorGE Exior. Suggestions for Clubs and Private 
Reading. By Ceha P. Woolley. 18mo. Chicago: 
Chas. H. Kerr & Co. Price ro, cents. 

Gray’s ELecy, with Literary and Grammatical 
Explanations and Comments. Suggestions as to 
how it should be taught. By R. Heber Holbrook. 
Svo. pp. g6. Lebanon, Ohio: C. K. Hamilton & 
Co. Price 50, cents. 

Hints and helps for the thorough and systematic 
study of literature are multiplying, and they are wel- 
come. Two good specimens are those before us. 
The first is No. 6 of a series of very brief and neat 
little pamphlets designed to be helpful to teachers and 
students. It gives a kind of a scheme or programme 
for the study of George Eliot’s prose anf poetical 
works, under the -three divisions of Personal, Intel- 
lectual Life, and Authorship. The more than two 
pages of titles of works of reference and magazine 
articles bearing on George Eliot will be found valua- 
ble. Any one following the scheme laid down will 
at the end find himself very fully and intimately ac- 
quainted with the greatest female novelist of our 
tongue. Prof. Holbrook’s volume takes up Gray’s 
Elegy verse by verse and line by line, almost word 
for word, after an essay on The Scene of the Elegy, 
a History of the Poem, and a Preliminary Survey. 
As a guide to the teacher of literature it cannot fail 
to be useful. As nearly every such work, however, 
must, it gives us far more understanding of the minu- 
tize of the outer form of the poem than. insight and 
heart-sympathy with its inner spirit. 

HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MExIco. With a 
Preliminary View of the Ancient Mexican Civil- 
ization, and the Life of the Conqueror, Hernando 
Cortes. By Wm. H. Prescott. Vol. II. 8v0., pp. 
490, with Maps and Illustrations. New York: 
Jno. B. Alden. Price $2.25 per set. 

We need say nothing further of this second and 
concluding volume of Prescott’s peerless work than 
what we said in our notice of the first volume last 
month. Asa library edition for schools or private 
students, the make-up of these volumes is all that 
need be asked ; more than was expected for the very 
low price, for it costs less than half the price of any 
other edition. 

THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. Sy Richard 
7. Ely, Ph. D. New York: Thos. Y. Crowel 
& Co. Price, $7.50. 

SoctaL PHILOSOPHY. A Ruskin Anthology. Com- 
piled by Wm. Sloane Kennedy. 12mo0., paper, pp. 
142. New Vork: Jno. B. Alden. Price, 20 cts. 
There is, of course, a world-wide difference be- 

tween these two books. The second is a conglomer- 

ation of profound wisdom and eccentric extravagance 
in nuggets of Ruskinesque beauty of expression, and 
suggestive, irritative thought. No system or pretence 
of a system of social philosophy; but a collection of 
aphoristic sayings, often contradictory, never con- 
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nected, but always forcible and reflecting a phase of 
truth. It contains kernels of thought capable of de- 
velopment into systems of philosophy. Dr. Ely’s 
work, on the other hand, is a connected, comprehen- 
sive history of the struggle of the laboring classes for 
their right, from its first beginnings in this country up 
to the present formidable stage in its development. 
It is the first clear and full statement of the kind in 
our literature, and reliable and authoritative to a de- 
gree that would be impossible from the pen of per- 
haps any other manthan Dr. Ely himself. For he has 
made the subject a special study for well-nigh a dozen 
years, and writes from personal research and ac- 
quaintance with nearly all the leaders both of the 
capitalistic and the labor classes. His history of the 
many communistic societies, the Shakers, Perfec- 
tionists, Icarians, Brook Farmers, and a multitude 
more, is most interesting reading; while his emi- 
nently clear and unbiassed exposition of the causes, 
rise and present form and condition of the socialistic, 
semi-socialistic, and anarchistic organizations of the 
land, cannot fail to be intensely interesting to every 
one who has watched, pethaps with trembling, the 
development of the labor movement throughout our 
country. In the last chapter only does Dr. Ely dis- 
cuss the remedies that should be applied in order to 
the proper adjustment of labor and capital. It isa 
most timely work, conscientiously done, and one that 
will be eminently helpful to every thoughtful citizen 
in these times of social disturbance. It must be re- 
garded as one of the most important books published 
this season. 
THE ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE, 7heoretical 
and Practical. By Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D. 
Svo., pp. xxv, 575. New York: Chas. Scribner's 


Sons. Price, $3.00. 

OUTLINES OF THE History OF Etuics. /or Eng- 
lish Readers. By Henry Sidgwick. 12mo0., pp. 
xxiv, 276. London & New York: Macmillan 
& Co. 


President Porter has for many years been recog- 
nized as the most original and consistent American 
psychologist. His great work on “ The Human In- 
tellect’”’ established that fact, at once taking its place 
as the standard text-book on the subject in all the 
leading colleges and schools of the country. His 
Elements of Moral Science will do the same, indeed 
has already done so to a large extent. It is based on 
his theory of mental philosophy, essentially a devel- 
opment of the Scottish philosophy, midway between 
Hamilton’s doctrine and McCosh’s intuitionalism. It 
is needless to say that his ethics are fundamentally 
opposed to every form of utilitarianism, and as radi- 
cally to the altruism of Spencer; being expressly and 
consistently Christian in principle and application. 
The work, in its whole arrangement, is specially 
adapted for use in schools, having been written prim- 
arily with that end in view. In it, as in his Human 
Intellect, Dr. Porter is particularly happy in his emi- 
nently clear analysis and divisions of the work, and 
remarkably lucid expression. The book is divided 
into two parts; Part I, treating of the Theory of Duty, 
in eighteen chapters; Part II, of the Practice of 
Duty, or Ethics proper, in twenty chapters. The use 
of two kinds of type, for the body of the text and 
for more detailed or merely incidental elucidations, 
and of marginal analytical sub-headings for each par- 
agraph, make the volume specially easy of use for 
scholars, and convenient for reference to all. We 
have no hesitancy in recommending the work to all 
as undeniably the fullest, most reliable, and satisfac- 
tory work on the subject to be had in our language. 
If not used as a text-book, it ought to be accessible 
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to teachers and scholars alike, by having a place in 

the school library. 

The same must also be said of Dr. Sidgwick’s clear 
and compact History of Ethics. We know no better 
in the language. And, after all, Moral Philosophy 
cannot be intelligently studied apart from its history. 
No one theory is independent of its predecessors, but 
is vitally connected with them all. To understand 
one, we must be acquainted with all. The first form 
of this work appeared originally in the Zucyclopedia 
Britannica, which was afterwards virtually re-written, 
enlarged, and much improved, Chap. I gives a gen- 
eral account of the subject; Chap. II treats very fully 
and lucidly of Greek and Greco-Roman Ethics, from 
Pythagoras to Plotinus. Chap. III of Christianity 
and Medizval Ethics, up tothe Reformation. Chap. 
IV of Modern, chiefly English Ethics, giving also, 
however, very satisfactory accounts of the influence 
of French and German ethical systems on the Eng- 
lish. This chapter is a model of concise, clear, and 
forcible thought and writing. To make the volume 
still more convenient and easy of mastery for the stu- 
dent, the author has given a marvellously compact 
and lucid conspectus, or comprehensive survey of the 
history in his introduction, which adds materially to 
the value and usefulness of the volume. Altogether, 
we repeat, there is no other work of the kind known 
to us that can compare with this in satisfactoriness, 
for schools or private students. Moreover, the Eng- 
lish publishers have given it to us in a form so beau- 
tiful, substantial, and convenient as to make it a de- 
light to the hand and eye. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 
Friedrich Rosenkranz. 
man by Anna C. Brackett. 
vised, with Commentary and Analysis. 
xxvilil. 286. New York: 


Price, $1.50. 


By Johann Karl 
Translated from the Ger- 
Second Edition, Re- 
rl2mo. Pp. 


D. Appleton & Co. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PEDAGOGY: A JAfanual for 
Teachers, etc. By Emerson E. White, LL. D. 
r2mo. Pp. 336. New York: Van Antwerp, 


Bragg & Co. Price, $1.17. 

The former of these books constitutes Vol. I of 
Appleton’s /nternational Education Series, the sec- 
ond volume of which, Painter’s History of Educa- 
tion, we referred to last month. We then remarked 
that the series promised to be one of more than ordi- 
nary worth, both for breadth of scope and thorough- 
ness of editorship in general, as might be expected 
with a man like Dr. W. T. Harris as editor. If we 
had seen this first volume then, our words would have 
been still stronger in praise of the series. For it is in 
every respect a remarkably thorough, original, and 
pains-taking volume; more truly a fAz/osophy of edu- 
cation than any other produced in recent times. The 
German author is one of those thorough-going think- 
ers and laborious workers for which his nation is 
famous. A disciple of Hege] and Schleiermacher, and 
successor of Herbart and Kant in the chair of phil- 
osophy at Kénigsberg, he has given us a work such 
as few others could have produced. Based upon the 
Hegelian philosophy, it proceeds, of course, upon 
principles radically at variance with those better 
known to us, by deduction from Spencer’s philosophy 
of Evolution, and in so far it is,to our mind, less sat- 
isfactory and correct. Yet ultimately and practically 
its results are in many respects strikingly in accord 
with those derived from the great Englishman’s 
theory. The Scheme of Classification and Analysis 
of Contents, by Dr. Harris, adds very much to the 
practical usefulness of the volume. Part I considers 
the general idea of education, its nature, form, and 
limits. Part II, the special elements of education, 
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physical, intellectual, moral, social, religious, etc. 
Part III takes up the various systems of education, 
and is virtually a critical history of civilization, besides 
giving a clear view of the various great systems of the 
past and present, their merits and defects. The trans- 
lation is so excellent as to make the work more easily 
intelligible than it is in the German original. The 
teacher’s library that does not get this volume, and 
indeed the whole series, will remain very imperfect 
and incomplete. 

White’s “Elements of Pedagogy is more limited in 
scope, less fundamental in character, though more 
empirically practical. It gives first a clear treatise on 
the Elements of Psychology on which the author 
bases his principles of teaching, which are next con- 
cisely laid down. Then are given the Methods of 
Teaching in General, followed by Methods of Teach- 
ing Special Branches, and concluding with a chapter 
on Moral Training. The work is very clearly ar- 
ranged and written, and will be found full of instruc- 
tion and practical guidance for teachers in their work. 
It is far superior in every way to the majority of 
works on How to Teach, the Theory and Practice of 
Teaching, etc., that have appeared in recent_years. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
With Notes, and a Chapter Completing the Story 
of His Life. sramo., paper. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

For some reason or other, Part I. of this autobiog- 
raphy, being No 19 of the Riverside Literature 
Series, failed to reach us. The present volume, No. 
20, contains Part II. Each part is published at the 
low price of 15 cents; or the two bound together, in 
boards, at 40 cents. The value of this work is such 
that we would urgently advise our readers to get the 
bound volume. The life of Franklin is so interest- 
ing that no boy will refuse to read it; and so stimu- 
lating that none can fail to be benefited by it. What 
we have said before of this most excellent series we 
would express once more, namely, that for the culti- 
vation of a sound literary taste, as well as for the 
study of language, and for supplementary reading in 
our schools, we consider this set of American classics, 
with their wise notes, good paper and print, and low 
price, superior to anything else offered. There are 
to be seven numbers issued during the present season, 
in addition to the twenty already published. Direc- 
tors and teachers would do well carefully to examine 
the series. 


ScHoOoL Devices. A Book of Ways and Suggestions 
for Teachers. By E.. B. Shaw & W. Donnell. r6mo., 
pp. 217. New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. $1.25. 
The design of this little book is “to make the 

teacher’s work varied, alternative, and effective.” It 

is full of suggestions, all of them practical, many of 
them fresh and original, and most of them good and 
helpful, on “‘ ways” of teaching language, geography, 
spelling, and all the regular branches. It gives also 

a complete list of Bible readings for every school day 

from September to July. In fact it presents a great 

variety of matter useful to teachers in their daily 
school work and preparation, in a compact and con 
venient form. 


Hanpy Hetps. No.1. A Manual of Curious ana 
Interesting Information. By A. P. Southwick. 
A.M. s6mo., pp. 286. New York: E. L. Kellogg 
& Co. Price, $1.00. 

This is just what its title and sub-title profess. 
Like all such omnium gatherums of stray information, 
however, it is as often provoking as it is “ handy.’ 
For while giving many of the most out-of-the-way 
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facts, it fails to give some of the facts most likely to 
be looked for. For instance, it answers the question 
“ What is the origin of the term John Bull?” but 
does not say where the term “ Uncle Sam” comes 
from. This, however, is an inevitable objection that 
applies to all books of the kind, not to this one in 
particular. We ought rather praise it for the 500 odd 
questions it answers, than blame it for the thousands 
it does not answer. It is a book convenient to have 
on one’s desk. 


SHELDON’s WorpD STUDIEs. 
York: Sheldon & Co. 
The purpose of this book is to aid teachers in their 

efforts to teach the orthography of those words es- 
pecially which are oftenest misspelled, and at the 
same time to add new words to the scholar’s vocabu- 
lary. It fully recognizes the value of written exer- 
cises, to which considerable space is devoted. There 
are also lessons in distinguishing homonyms and syn- 
onyms, on the derivation of words, and the use of 
suffixes, prefixes, etc. The lessons are carefully and 
judiciously graded. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN GREEK SYNTAX. Ay S. 
R. Winchell, A. M. 12 mo., pp. 107. New York; 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Though “designed to accompany the reading of 
Xenophon’s Anabasis,’’ these lessons can be used in- 
dependently. The book is a very good introduction 
to a thorough and comprehensive study of Greek 
prose composition. The student who masters it will 
have become sufficiently familiar with the funda- 
mental principles of Greek syntax to make his way 
with comparative ease through Xenophon, and be 
prepared to take up more advanced and difficult 
authors. Teachers of Greek will do well to exam- 
ine the work. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICAL DRAWING. For School 
and Shop. By Frank Aborn, B. S. s12m0., 
boards, pp. 121. New York: Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co. 

The aim of this volume is to give a clear compre- 
hension of the elementary principles of the geomet- 
rical and constructive drawing, by means of problems 
to be solved by the pupil after thorough explanation 
by the teacher. In Part I there are nine chapters on 
Geometrical Drawing, Straight Lines, Circles, An- 
gles, etc. In Part II, Constructive Drawing is 
treated, with exercises and problems in Scale Draw- 
ing, Plans, Elevations, Conic Sections, etc. The 
volume is a succinct, clear, and practical treatise on 
the subject, that will meet a hearty welcome from 
teachers. 

EssENTIAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH EtTyMoLocy. Sy 
Jno. G. R. McElroy, A. M.  s6mo., pp. 322. 
Philadelphia: Jno. E. Potter & Co. 75 cents. 
In an attractively made volume the author endeav- 

ors to give “ the history, derivation, composition, and 
relationship of English words, with lists of prefixes, 
suffixes, stems, doublets, homonyms, etc.’”’ To do 
this, as is intended, in an interesting and attractive 
manner, is no very easy task. Certainly, however, 
the author has succeeded in divesting the study of 
etymology of much of its dryness and many of its 
terrors. The dreary lists of words are supplanted by 
rational explanations of the origin and nature of 
words, their sounds, history, and relationships. The 
exercises are based on extracts from standard English 
authors. The “suggestions to teachers’’ are usually 
sensible and helpful. The book is, what every such 
work ought to be, areal preparation for advanced 
study of the language. 


ramo., pp. 198. New 
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MAKE ME NO GAUDY CHAPLET. Domzert:. 


| From “ Lucrezia Bore1a.”” 


. 
I. fake me nogau-dy chap-let; Weave it of simple flow - ers; Seektheminlowly val - leys, 
2. Gath-er the dew-wet blossoms, Kissed by the breeze of morning, Cor-o-nal fair but fad - ing, 


eee 


~W p 

Af - ter the gentle show - ers. Bane meno dark red ro - ses, Gay in the sunshine glow-ing; 

Meet for a queen’s adorn-ing. Bring meno dark red ro - ses, Gay in the sunshine glow-ing; 
~ 


| 


s 
Bring me the pale moss rose-bud, Beneath the fresh leaves blowing ; Bring not the proud-eyed blossom. 
—-- ee 


> 


we 
Darling of Eastern daughters ; Bring me the snowy i - ly, Floating on si - lent wa - ters; 
X 





ow | 
Gems of the low-ly val - ley, Buds which the leaves are shading, Li-lies of peaceful 
o- 


~ 
— 
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a 
Li-lies of peaceful wa-ters, Emblems be mine un- fad - ing, 


x 





